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A YOUNG man wryly remarked 

that he never appreciated the 
wording of the marriage contract, 
“for better or for worse,” until his 
mother-in-law came to live with 
him. He believed his marriage was 
getting worse and worse and what 
could he do about itP He ad- 
mitted his mother-inlaw had 
come to take care of the chil- 
dren while his wife was ill. She 
had been a great help. She still 
assisted with the housework. She 
was an ever-available and inex- 
pensive baby sitter. But of late she 
was becoming critical and com- 
peted with him for the affection of 
his children and the attention of 
his wife. 


Mothers-in-law, it appears, are 
something like immigrants. They 
are welcomed as a source of cheap 
labor, but repudiated when they 
prove competitive. Some mothers- 
in-law are problems, but more 
mother-in-law problems are _pro- 
duced by the kind of society in 
which we live. When men get 
married they have many happy ex- 
pectations. They hope their only 
problems will be “little ones,” but 
they fear they may have one big 
one—mother-in-law. 

Husbands complain much more 
about mothers-in-law than wives 
do. This is reminiscent of the old 
adage: empty barrels make the 
most noise. In reality, most in-law 


After a few days, mother-in-law’s visit becomes 
something of a nightmare. 
Copyright, Our Sunday Visitor, Inc., Huntington, Indiana, 1955 
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problems center around the wife's 
mother; the most severe in-law 
problems, around the husband’s 
mother. A Mama’s boy, who nev- 
er had enough strength to break 
the silver cord, invariably makes a 
poor husband and causes serious 
marital conflict. 


The reason is fairly evident. In 
our society men are still supposed 
to be dominant in all areas of life 
except the family. Here they are 
subordinated to their wives. Imag- 
ine a wife’s chagrin when her hus- 
band violates custom by subordin- 
ating himself to his mother instead 
of his wife. Some women attempt 
to be boss in every area of life, but 
few women will give up being boss 
in their own families, particularly 
to a mother-in-law. 


The mother of the husband 
causes trouble even when he is not 
a Mama’s boy because of changes 
in the American family. Women 
born around the turn of the cen- 
tury lived during the last days of 


male authority, but they still re- 
member it. Since time usually has 
a mellowing effect, they remember 
it with pleasure and even boast of 
their husband’s superiority and au- 
thority. When they see their sons 
cringe and surrender before a 
wife's frown or harsh word, they 
resent it. In fact they draw up a 
declaration of independence for 
the son and insist that he sign it. 
At that moment the son is not look- 
ing for independence but security 
from the resulting crossfire. The 
Chinese symbol for trouble is a 
roof with two women beneath it. 
Even an illiterate husband would 
probably understand the meaning 
of this Chinese letter. 

Yet the Chinese and many other 
societies have a family system in 
which living with in-laws is com- 
mon. Even in American society of 
the last century, two and some- 
times three generations lived un- 
der the same roof, and apparently 
without too much discord. Cer- 
tainly there was less divorce, and 
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THE FAMILY DIGEST 


if death or divorce did break a 
family, in-laws were always there 
to help rear the children. At the 
same time that the American fam- 
ily is becoming a fairly precarious 
family as a result of divorce and 
separation, in-law support is re- 
jected or withdrawn. What's the 
trouble? 


First, there is an ever-widening 
gulf between generations in Amer- 
ica. Son and daughter can say to 
father and mother, “Our ways are 
not your ways.” This could be 
said, but never with more truth 
than at the moment. Child rear- 
ing, housekeeping, recreation and 
family authority are very, very dif- 
ferent from the last century, even 
from thirty years ago. Most older 
people are conservative; most 
younger people radical, at least in 
retaining the old ways or accept- 
ing the new ways. 

Time was when Monday was as 
sacred in its own way to washing 
as Sunday was to church going. In 
some places the woman who put 
her washing on the line first 
around dawn of a Monday was re- 
spected as a good housekeeper. 
The young wife of today considers 
this so much nonsense. If she did 
hang her washing around dawn, 
none of her neighbors would see 
it, unless they were returning from 
a party. As a matter of fact her 
washing would have dried and 
been removed before the neighbors 
were up. Furthermore they would 
only pity her for not having an 
automatic drier. 
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Even the most tolerant mother- 
in-law, if old enough, may secretly 
consider this failure to have a regu- 
lar washday a kind of slovenly 
housekeeping. If she keeps her 
mouth shut, daughter-in-law and 
she may live in peace. If she 
doesn’t .. .? But if the young wife 
doesn’t wash clothes on a regular 
schedule, she does bathe the chil- 
dren daily. A little girl had been 
cared for several weeks by her 
grandmother. When she returned 
home and removed her socks, her 
mother exclaimed at her dirty feet. 
“But, Mother,” the tot protested, 
“Grandma says you shouldn’t take 
a bath till Saturday.” 


A second source of trouble is in 
the psycho-analytically oriented 
younger generation. Perhaps hub- 
by is something of a Milquetoast, 
subservient to everyone but espe- 
cially to his mother. His wife has 
read a book on _ psychiatry—more 
likely an article—and dark forebod- 
ings seize her. Does her husband 
suffer from an Oedipus Complex? 
She isn’t entirely certain what that 
is, but in the next quarrel she so 
labels him. He is distraught. He 
doesn’t know what Oedipus means 
but he does know it’s bad to have 
a complex. When he discovers the 
real meaning of the term, the real 
battle will begin. Even a Milque- 
toast can’t take that. 


The same is true of child rear- 
ing. The sophisticated young 
mother can back up her theories of 
toilet training, feeding and discip- 
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line measures with a Freudian vo- 
cabulary which leaves mother-in- 
law shocked. but not speechless. 
She knows something too. Didn't 
she rear her daughter-in-law’s hus- 
band? The tragedy is they're both 
right. Empirical studies now show 
that toilet training, feeding and 
discipline techniques can be var- 
ied with the individual child with- 
out dire results formerly predicted 
by the disciples of Freud. 


Finally, there is the problem of 
modern housing. Time was when 
nearly every home had a_ spare 
bedroom for guests, even for in- 
laws. Fewer bedrooms are not 
solely economic in origin. There 
are social reasons too. One of the 
most common social reasons is that 
if you don’t have a spare room, 
you can’t have overnight guests — 
especially in-laws. But room or 
not, circumstances sometimes make 
it necessary or desirable for a 
mother to visit her daughter. There 
are cases on record where she has 
been invited by her son-in-law. 
Now there are always some prob- 
lems and dangers in such a visit. 
They undoubtedly are more: likely 
and more serious when mother-in- 
law has to occupy the sofa-bed in 
the living room. The entire life of 
the family must be re-arranged and 
mother-in-law’s sleeping habits dis- 
arranged. 

After a few days the visit be- 
comes something of a nightmare, 
figuratively to the family, literally 
for the in-law. Her D day—day of 
departure — is awaited with as 


much pleasant expectation as 
Christmas or hubby’s next raise. 
As she prolongs her visit, tempers 
are shortened and faces lengthen- 
ed. Quarrels are almost inevit- 
able, mother-in-law departs in a 
huff and her natural daughter 
threatens to follow. Then the 
myth of mother-in-law trouble is 
widened and deepened in Ameri- 
can family life. 


Now, actually, in-laws are not 
outlaws. Don’t make them so. 
Some of your best friends are in- 
Jaws, albeit not your in-laws. Many 
young couples would have to delay 
marriage interminably if it weren't 
for help from their in-laws. How 
many nights would you have stay- 
ed home except for a kindly moth- 
er-in-law sister-in-law who 
babysat? In times of sickness and 
other stress, it is amazing how the 
disliked inlaws become the sole 
source of assistance. Furthermore, 
the mother-in-law myth is created 
and publicized as a result of the 
few who do cause trouble, while 
the vast majority who cause no 
trouble, are pilloried as well. 


When a young couple marries, 
boy and girl believe they marry 
only each other and that in-laws 
don’t count. Fortunately or un- 
fortunately they do count. Perhaps 
the basic problem is that you can’t 
really pick your in-laws as you can 
your husband and wife. They are 
the inevitable appendages of the 
marital contract. Yet the wife's 
and husband’s relatives do have a 
special claim on a married couple. 
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As a matter of fact, studies of suc- 
cess or failure in marriage indicate 
that the degree of attachment chil- 
dren have for their parents is asso- 
ciated with happiness or unhappi- 
ness in marriage. Within limits, 
the greater the attachment, the 
greater the prospect of marital 
happiness. But there is a neat bal- 
ance which must be maintained. 
Perhaps the most common cause of 
quarrels over inlaws is when a hus- 
band or wife suspects that attach- 
ment to parents is greater than 
attachment to the spouse. The so- 
lution to this problem was provid- 
ed in the scriptural admonition to 
cleave to husband or wife. The ap- 
plication of it is more difficult but 
by no means impossible. 


At the outset each man and wo- 
man should think of and address 
parents-in-law as Mother and Dad. 
Oddly enough, this is sometimes 
very difficult. One woman con- 
stantly addressed her mother-in- 
law as Mrs. Smith. A neighbor 
remarked with some sarcasm, “My, 
your daughter-in-law is very for- 
mal with you.” The use of the 
terms Mother and Dad in these 
cases helps break down whatever 
emotional blocks may exist. Next, 
it is necessary to think of these in- 
laws as second parents, if not for 
themselves, at least for the sake of 
your own husband or wife. 


Before you erupt over a criticism 
of your actions by a mother-in-law, 
stop and consider whether your 
own mother did not make some- 
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what similar criticism, or at least. 
might make it. It probably stem- 
med from age differences rather 
than the in-law relationship. You 
could smile perhaps when your 
own mother said it, but you sndp 
when your mother-in-law says it. 

It is this sense of touchiness about 
in-laws that helps cause quarrels, 

In a society where there is little 
respect for age, there will always 
be in-law problems. 


Finally there is a very personal 
reason why you should try to get 
along with in-laws in addition to 
the divine command of charity to 
all. Part of the child rearing pro- 
cess is teaching children how to 
live with others. In fact, this is 
basic to the child’s socialization. 
Now suppose you quarrel constant- 
ly with your mother-in-law. Sup- 
pose you criticize her frequently 
in front of your child, and perhaps 
add, “Well, what can you expect 
from a mother-in-law?” 


Your child will learn just what 
to expect from a mother-in-law: 
trouble. Ten, twenty years from 
now, he or she may be married. 
He will have learned to expect in- 
law trouble, and expecting it, he 
is almost certain to find it. If this 
pattern is common in American so- 
cietv—and it is—you, yourself may 
become the victim of it in later 
years. If you want to be a suc- 
cessful mother-in-law around 1975, 
begin now by being a successful 
daughter-in-law in 1955. 


*Reprinted with permission of ‘“‘Ave Maria” 
2400 North Eddy Road, Notre Dame, Ind. 
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“THis is the age of questionnaires 
and since all things are pos- 
sible with God, it is not too in- 
conceivable that He might one 
day put a few questions to us as 
prospective candidates to heaven. 
Perhaps an interview with Him 
might go like this: 
Why did I create you? 


What with high taxes, rising 
prices and the threat of the A- 
Bomb, Lord, I sometimes wonder 
myself. However, to answer your 
question, I quote from the cate- 
chism: To know, love and serve 
You in this life in order to be 
happy forever with You in the 


next. 


If you know you are destined 
for heaven, what preparations are 
you making for the journey? 

I'm filling my trunk (spiritual, 
that is) with uplifting thoughts, 
good deeds and the carrying out 
of Your Commandments. 

Give Me that last again? 

Carrying out Your Command- 
ments. Of course, Lord, I do have 
a lot of trouble with that loving- 


This interview 
is imaginary but it 
may fit any of us 


Lorna Callahan 


God and 


my-neighbor-as-myself bit. I mean, 
after all, when a neighbor goes out 
of her way to insult your lines of 
washing, hinting they have tattle- 
tale gray— 


Thou shalt love thy neighbor as 
thyself, tattle-tale gray and all. 


Yes, Lord. But I do make the 
grade, don’t I, on the first half 
of Commandment No. One: Thou 
shalt love the Lord, thy God? I 
do love You, God. Surely Your 
records show how often I turn to 
You. 


It is definitely here on record. 
Fifty-two pleas for a new hat. 
Sixty-seven petitions for a “Toni.” 
Eighty-four supplications for snag- 
proof nylons. 


Oh. I thought You hadn’t heard 
me, Lord, judging from the results. 
Well, I’m still wearing the same 
old hat, and You can see for Your- 
self that a permanent would do 
something for me. As for the ny- 
lons, some of the snagging has 
come while on my knees petition- 
ing You. 
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the $64 Question 


You say that you love Me, that 
you have never had strange Gods 
before Me. In My book that in- 
cludes fortune-telling. What about 
that luncheon meeting at Charlie 
Wong's Chop Suey Parlor last 
month and you all got fortune 
cakes? 


Oh, Lord! Were You there? 
Really, I didn’t take any stock in 
that silly prophesy that I was go- 
ing to inherit some money from 
a rich relative. It was pure coin- 
cidence that my mind immediately 
leaped to the state of Aunt Tab- 
itha’s health. (Aunt Tabitha’s the 
one with thirty thousand dollars 
she doesn’t know what to do with.) 
I know that You, Lord, and only 
You, have the answer to my fut- 
ure. 


To get on with it, have you ever 
taken My name in vain? 


Well-l-l, once, Lord. I was mak- 
ing chocolate pudding and I acci- 
dentally dropped the pan, spilling 
the pudding all over the stove, the 
floor and myself. I’m afraid I did 
use some rather colorful language. 
But I thought all the work the 
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cleaning up entailed rather exoner- 
ated me. No???? 


Have you kept holy the Sab- 
bath? 


Oh, yes indeedy, Lord. No ser- 
vile work (except helping to serve 
that spaghetti dinner on _ the 
Mother's Club project, and that 
was with Your permission). No 
missing of Mass, no unnecessary 
buying or selling, and no drinking 
or gambling. 


What about wilful distractions? 


You mean Easter Sunday, when 
I was looking at all the new hats. 
(Apparently you did hear some 
petitions). Well, you know how it 
is with a woman, Lord. It’s so hard 
not to look at another woman’s 
hat, especially when it’s exactly 
like the one she’d love to have but 
has no chance of getting. Can’t we 
let that go as “human”? 


Have you stolen? And if you 
say NO to this, I shall demand to 
know by what right you are keep- 
ing those towels marked . Hotel 
Seacliff and that silverware stamp- 
ed The Diner. 
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Souvenirs, Lord. Merely, souve- 
nirs. But if You insist, I'll give 
them back. 


I do insist. I will not tolerate 
the unjust keeping of what belongs 
to others. 


Now then, the Eighth Com- 
mandment. Thou shalt not bear 
false witness against they neigh- 
bor. That means thou shalt speak 
the truth in all things, (including 
statements made on income tax re- 


ports). No calling of injurious 
names. No rash judgments. No 
flattery. 


Well, You got me, Lord. I guess 
I did flatter Mrs. Swenson just a 
little. But how else was I to get 
her to give me that absolute gem 
of a coffee cake recipe which she 
brought direct from Sweden? 


While in Mrs. Swenson’s house 
you also committed a sin against 
the Tenth .Commandment: Thou 
shalt not ..covet thy  neighbor’s 
goods. 


But I wasn’t really coveting, 
Lord, (although it would be won- 
derful to have my home redecor- 
ated like hers, with new rugs and 
furniture throughout). Don't tell 
me it’s a sin to dream. 


By the time our Lord has fin- 
ished questioning us on the Pre- 
cepts of the Church — the obliga- 
tion to hear Mass on Sundays and 
Holydays, to fast and abstain on 
the days appointed, to confess our 


sins at least once a year, to re- 
ceive Holy Communion during the 
Easter time, to contribute to the 
support of our pastors (and God 
has a tin ear when you mention 
dimes), to observe the laws on 
marriage — we are pretty much 
deflated. 


That’s when He pops the $64 
question. 


How soon can you move into 
the mansion I have prepared for 
you? 


While a whole choir of angels 
fan their wings to revive us, we 
begin to realize God’s greatness. 
He did not create the Command- 
ments to be stumbling blocks to 
our salvation. They are for the 
exact purpose of shaping our souls 
for proper entry into heaven. In 
spite of our failings, in spit of our 
stumbling around in sin and com- 
placence, He wants us. That is 
the wonder of it all. He wants us, 
and He can hardly wait for us to 
share in His perfection and to en- 
joy His company for all eternity. 


How soon can we move in? As 
soon as we can truly say “We love 
You, God, above all things, and 
our neighbors as ourselves.” Just 
as soon as we can turn the other 
cheek and trade pride for humility. 
Just as soon as we can turn our 
sloth to diligence, our gluttony to 
temperance, our envy to brotherly 
love. Then we shall be ready to 
go Your way, the way of perpet- 
ual happiness. 
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Kathryn Brummond 


I'm Glad My Son 
Married A Catholic 


Anchor in unstable world 


AM a Methodist and a mother- 

in-law, neither of which is re- 
puted to be very broad-minded in 
regard to personal affairs. But m 
son is married to a Catholic and I 
like it. 


Like many non-Catholics who 
lived in isolated farms before the 
automotive age, my parents never 
attended church. I was eight years 
old when a family of ste och Lu- 
therans moved into ow neighbor- 
hood. Appalled to © scover that 
I and my two elder sisters were 
unbaptized, unregenerated and 
had actually never been inside a 
church, the little Wagner children 
persuaded their parents to take us 
into town to services with them 
the very next Sunday. 


This was an unforgettable ex- 
perience. The gilt and white in- 
terior of the chapel with its high 
vaulted ceiling was splendid be- 
_ all my imaginings of fairy- 
and. The life-sized crucifix, pre- 
sented suddenly thus to a child 
who had never even heard of the 
crucifixion, was more awesome 
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than I can possibly tell. The pipe 
organ thundered and wailed and 
the grave young pastor exhorted 
his flock, playing the gamut from 
tender pleading to fierce denunci- 
ations which shook his pulpit until 
the golden fringes on the Bible 
searf danced like troubled mer- 
cury. 

That short hour converted me 
to Lutheranism. Though I did not 
understand word the speaker 
said (he spoke in German) I was 
nevertheless convinced that all he 
said was true—a conviction bol- 
stered by the little Wagners, who 
translated the preacher’s sermon in 
the lurching lumber wagon on the 
long ride home. 


His topic, “Flee From the Wrath 
to Come,” was one of those which 
had been carefully deleted from 
the spiritual fare doled out by our 
folks as beyond our depth. For, of 
course, we had had some scanty 
training along religious lines. Even 
the most light-hearted parents 
must of necessity fall back upon 
ecumenical truths when confronted 
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with the elemental questions of a 
serious child. 


Never Sang or Prayed 


We lived with my grandparents 
who, like the Wagners, were Prot- 
estants. Unlike the Wagners, 
however, who held daily worship, 
my relatives never sang hymns nor 
prayed in the home, though I had 
a young uncle who frequently call- 
ed upon Heaven outside. 


My most notable recollection of 
the kind dates back to one Sunday 
afternoon when Uncle Tommy, 
whom my great aunt Ellen often 
grimly described as “a corker,” was 
wearing a new straw hat of which 
he was inordinately proud. 


We had a sleek heifer, black as 
a coal bucket, which mother, who 
wrote poetry and read Greek, had 
named Koracanydia. She kept its 
coat curried and its hooves burn- 
ished and sometimes made daisy 
chains to hang around its neck. 


That day Uncle Tommy, dress- 
ed up to kill, was lolling against 
the barnyard gate when mother’s 
heifer—which my uncle always dis- 
respectfully called “Krack”—sneak- 
ed up behind and took a sizeable 
bite out of his hat brim. 


(Happily my uncle’s fall from 
grace was arrested by his attach- 
ment for a charming widow. He 
married her, joined the church, 
and died recently after a long life 
of good works.) 

At that time mother was inter- 
ested in the theory of transmigra- 


tion of souls and she often af- 
firmed that her beautiful heifer 
was a reincarnation of its classical 
namesake. Again, spiritualism cap- 
tured her fancy and she _ spent 
hours one winter conjuring a table, 
which never raised up from the 
floor though she declared it some- 
times wiggled a little. 


She read voraciously books on 
“free thought” and other freak re- 
ligions, one of which had the oc- 
cult title, “I am the Great I Am.” 

A lone willow tree stood back of 
our house and mother called this 
her Trouble Tree. Whenever the 
cares of housekeeping or a quarrel 
with father threatened her buoyant 
spirit she would go out and sit 
under its branches, claiming to re- 
ceive comfort from the dryad who 
lived there. 


These and other fantasies con- 
fused me endlessly. 


We lived in a tenant house on 
grandfather’s farm, near an im- 
mense grove. The trees were plant- 
ed in rows and the plot had been 
pastured so there was no under- 
brush left, the trunks rising straight 
and strong like the pillars of a tem- 
ple. This grove was our play- 
ground and, after our pilgrimage 
with the Wagners, it was there we 
“played church.” 


And there, alas, I was forced 
into apostasy by my eldest sister. 
She proposed that we divide into 
sects. “But I shall be the Luther- 
an,” she announced. 
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“You may be the Catholic,” she 
told my next elder sister magnani- 
mously, “and,” nodding carelessly 
at me, “she'll have to be a Metho- 
dist.” 


Instruction Didn’t Help 


Not long afterward we moved 
into town, my father having ob- 
tained a sinecure in the shape of 
a government job; and when the 
child next door asked to what 
church I belonged, I of course re- 
plied “Methodist.” 


Consequently a delegation from 
that church promptly called and 
enrolled us in Sunday school where 
we were so fortunate as to study 
under an orthodox and completely 
dedicated teacher. But this belat- 
ed instruction never entirely erased 
the doubts and perplexities of my 
early childhood. 


So, even before my son was 
born, I vowed this child should 
be brought up “in the church,” 
meaning, of course, as a good 
Methodist. 


The oft-heard dictum that the 
first six years are the vital years 
for religious training was borne 
out, not only in my own case, but 
also in that of my son. For when 
he fell in love with a Catholic girl 
he found he could not conscienti- 
ously change his faith. 

They were married, then, not in 
the church but in the chapel there 
at St. George’s, with the white- 
haired old priest who had catechis- 
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ed and confirmed the bride giving 
her over to a non-conformer. 


Not until long afterward did I 
realize how hard this must have 
been for the reverend father and 
also for the bride’s parents; yet, 
in the festivities that followed, they 
were the delightful hosts and never 
once, from that day to this, have 
they implied they wished things 
were otherwise. 

The reason, no doubt, is that 
marriage, to a Catholic, is fait ac- 
compli and thenceforth all efforts 
of the Roman member is centered 
upon consecrating a home. We 
see this fact exemplified daily in 
the attitude and actions of our 
daughter-in-law; and, viewing the 
wrack of so many modern marriag- 
es, it often overwhelms us with 
gratitude and wonder. 

But it is most especially the un- 
remitting training our grandchil- 
dren receive that makes me glad 
my son married a Catholic. 

Recently I sat in the church 
when the ten-year-old had his first 
communion. As he came down 
the aisle, carrying the lighted can- 
dle, looking startingly angelic all 
in white, and gazing straight ahead 
with the terrible earnestness of 
the very young, I thought, “He has 
an anchor in an unstable world.” 

I knew he would not have to 
struggle with doubts far too 
weighty for a child and again I felt 
a deep sense of gratitude toward 
this faith which had given my son 
a good wife and his children a 
good mother. 
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EGROES recently bought pro- 
perty on our street and our 
blood pressure hasn’t risen a point. 
All of which is not to say that 
we are better Christians than you 
are but we aren’t crazy, either. 


We live in a prosperous old 
Northern New York manufactur- 
ing city, surrounded by beautiful 
farm country and charming little 
towns weighted with history and 
dotted with landmarks. We are 
immensely proud of and still pre- 
serve in our oldest houses many 
of the Underground _ Stations 
through which the slaves passed 
long ago in their flight to Canada 
across the lake. There’s been a 
heap of living up here. 


Ours is a nice street; too old to 
be fashionable but very pleasant. 
Tall old trees intermingle branches 
from side to side, horse chestnut, 
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A study in 
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maple and elm. Big nine and 12- 
room, 3-story frame houses stand 
shoulder to shoulder with §-room, 
1% story cottage-type homes. 


The yards are 140 feet deep 
and almost all of them are a riot 
of blossoms from crocus to chrys- 
anthemums. We have fruit trees 
out back — cheery, apple and 
pear — our heritage through the 
kindness of owners long _ since 
dead. Ancient grape vines still per- 
fume the autum air with their 
burdens of Concord grapes. All 
this and only seven minutes from 


the heart of the city. 
An Anti-Climax 


Our neighbors are retired eld- 
ers, vigorous middle-aged work- 
ers and young married couples. 
We have children, grandchildren, 
cars, dogs, cats, parakeets and 
canaries. 
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We are friendly without being 
intimate. We never throw all our 
backyards together for a big beer 
party and barbecue (sensible, old- 
fashioned fences prevent such 
overt acts) but we are quick to 
help when trouble strikes any of 
us. 


We exchange plants, recipes, 
Christmas cards and news — usu- 
ally out in the front with passersby 
as we clip the hedges or through 
the hollyhocks along the back 
fences with alley hikers. We are 
nice, ordinary Americans of all 
faiths and national origins. 


There was some panic several 
years ago when alarms were 
spread that Negroes had made an 
offer on the house of an old 
neighbor who had died. We had 
lots of time to talk it over, to 
think about it, to isolate the ring- 
leaders of the propaganda and to 
get used to the idea. 


When Negroes finally did buy, 
it was an anti-climax. 


Oh, one very old lady, oddly 
enough, decided to await the dark 
angel in a more aristocratic sec- 
tion and she sold to another Negro 
family! An English-speaking im- 
migrant couple also took flight, al- 
though whether their new neigh- 
bors appreciate them is an open 
question. We don’t miss them, we 
freely confess, because they took 
their destructive impudent chil- 
dren along with them, as pre- 
scribed by law. 
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We have had no race riots, no 
fights, no trouble of any kind and 
we anticipate none. We all go 
about our usual way, say “Hello,” 
pass the time of day if we are 
the friendly kind, and life is quite 
the same. 


All this seems to point up the 
fact that while a lot of people 
hash over the same old pros and 
cons, they don’t think very much 
about what they are saying. From 
the top of the stack right down 
ta little people like you and me, 
there is a lot of talk but none of 
it new — or even true, for that 
matter. 


Old, Old Argument 


Let’s take some of the old, old 
arguments. 


“Negroes ruin property values.” 


If you mean by “property val- 
ues” the physical appearance of 
the property, no race has a corner 
on that proclivity. A monstrous 
fence, a mudhole front yard, an 
outlandish paint job, neglected 
paint and repairs, a wild or a 
broken hedge — all these things 
are ruinous to adjacent property 
no matter what color the owner 
happens to be. (And we all do 
happen to be one color or another, 
remember.) 


If, instead, you mean that pro- 
perty values automatically fall 
when a Negro family acquires 
property, that is nobody’s fault 
but your own. 
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A bad neighbor is a bad neigh- 
bor, black, white or purple. The 
first panic-stricken, blindly pre- 
judiced home owner who slaps a 
“For Sale” sign on his house when 
a Negro moves nearby is the one 
who deserves the blame. It might 
be you. 


The first Negro on a street pays 
a standard price or even a pre- 
mium for his house. It is the se- 
cond, third and subsequent buy- 
ers — black or white — who get 
the illegitimate bargains. 


The unvarnished truth is that in 
every neighborhood there are own- 
ers of big, old and run-down 
houses who would like to ditch 
them for used property in a more 
fashionable area or for a new, l- 
story ranch house in a modern 
sub-division. 


Their big hurdle is that they 
do not want to assume, or are too 
old to assume, big mortgages. 
Seeking a large cash initial pay- 
ment, they place their worn-out 
houses on the market at absurb 
prices, if actual value is consider- 


The eternal hope is that they 
can slush them off on a working 
man with a family. They wait for 
any man, black or white, who is 
pressed for room by a growing 
family and who is utterly dis- 
couraged over renting. 

Sometimes their victim is a 
Negro and you have a new neigh- 
14 


bor, that’s all. His upkeep, his 
remodeling and his repair prob- 
lems are the same as yours. So 
are his taxes. He has the same 
financial and employment wor- 
ries that you have. He wants the 
identical things for himself and 
his family that you want for your- 
self and yours. Only the color of 
his skin is different. 


If he ruins your property val- 
ues, perhaps it is because you are 
such poor neighbors that you gang 
up on him. You add _ heartbreak 
and despair to the burden he must 
carry just when he thought his 
feet were finally set on the up- 
ward path to home ownership and 
happiness. 


Objection No. 2 


“Negroes pile twenty people in- 
to a house to pay for it.” 


If this is true in your town, then 
it means just one thing — you 
have been a bad citizen long be- 
fore the Negro moved in near you. 


Yes, if your town has poor zon- 
ing regulations, bad multiple 
dwelling laws or inadequate en- 
forcement of either or both, that 
is partly your fault. You have, or 
should have, elected your public 
officials. You should check up on 
them, too. 


If you have put yourself (or 
allowed your white neighbors to 
put you) in an embarrassing posi- 
tion where you cannot make the 
Negro conform to standards be- 
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cause you and your white friends 
are breaking them, then you are 
not only to blame but you are 
also unfair. 


Incidentally, if you have sup- 
ported and obeyed your town 
zoning ordinances, this is where 
your initial policy of common 
courtesy to your new Negro 
neighbors will pay off. 


The Negro who buys a home for 
his family in a decent section 
wants to conform. He wants to 
be accepted, not as a bosom 
friend but as a fellow citizen. He 
will not force himself on you be- 
cause actually he is shy and a 
little afraid. Within reason, he is 
prepared to do anything to fit into 
the life around him and to be- 
come part of it. 

If you are on speakiug terms 
with him and he knows that you 
honestly wish him well, ft rarely 
takes lawyers and costly proceed- 
ings to solve a zoning violation. 
You can talk it over and take 
action only if you cannot convince 
him. 


It is easy to bring such an ac- 
tion. The average Zoning Board 
has no funds to hire a staff of 
snoopers to go about town investi- 
gating for possible violations and 
no authority to do so, either. They 
get the information on which they 
act from two sources: 


(1) Through the inspectors for 
the office which issues 
Building Permits required 
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for remodeling, additions, 
etc. which will change the 
tax assessment of the pro- 
perty involved. 


(2) Through neighbors who re- 
port violations when peace- 
ful persuasion fails. 


Once a _ violation is reported, 
however, it must be acted upon 
and there is no way to have a 
complaint rescinded after it is a 
matter of record — unless your 
particular town needs a thorough 
housecleaning from top to bottom. 
The violation must be corrected 
before the case can be closed and 
the Zoning Board has the power 
to make the violators move, if 
necessary, if they will not obey 
the ruling. The Zoning Board does 
have the power and officers to 
enforce its verdicts. 


The Social Side 


“I don’t want my children asso- 
ciating with Negroes.” 

The answer to that is short and 
sweet: That’s tough. They do — 
not only peacefully but sometimes 
with genuine admiration and 
friendship — in school, in college, 
at work and at play. They have to. 

Military training teaches the 
young men and women great tol- 
erance; working under brilliant 

egro officers inspires respect. 
This works both ways, too, be- 
cause many young Negroes get 
their first good impression of 
whites in the embrace of military 
discipline. 
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Baseball and basketball have 
done a lot to contribute to the 
spread of tolerance, as have other 
sports both amateur and _ profes- 
sional. Our Negroes are our best 
natural athletes and no boy or girl 
who harbors race prejudice can 
seriously consider a career in 
sports, either as a competitor or 
even as a working reporter. 


The great world of entertain- 
ment is likewise closed to the race- 
conscious. Too many _ talented 
Negroes have paved the way to 
the top to permit a white beginner 
to sabotage their position now. 


Negroes are qualifying for and 
accepting many of the vitally 
necessary but poorer paid jobs in 
this country. Policemen, firemen, 
teachers, court clerks, probation 
officers, prison guards — these and 
many more. 

White juvenile delinquents of- 
ten find themselves involved in 
littke dramas in which the arrest- 
ing officer, the D.A., the judge and 
the prison guards may one or all 
be Negroes, along with many of 
their penal companions. Yet, white 
parents expect fair treatment from 
these men for their culprits. 


Is It Safe! ) 


“It isn’t safe to walk the streets 
with Negroes around.” 

This is a bunch of nonsense if 
your are referring to the Negro 
who is attempting to settle a nice 


family in a respectable neighbor- 
hood. 


Your biggest hurdle with a 
Negro neighbor is his inability to 
believe that you are going to ac- 
cept him at face value and treat 
him as he proves he wishes to be 
treated. We walk our streets just 
as we have done for fourteen 
years, alone or with company, day 
or night, and rarely meet our 
Negro neighbors. When we do, 
we both nod, say “Hello,” gab a 
minute about the weather and go 
our ways. 


If, however, you are _ talking 
about walking the streets of those 
sections where Negroes cluster 
through economic necessity or per- 
sonal preference, that may be a 
different story. If you are un- 
known and have no business there, 
you are responsible for yourself. 
White doctors, visiting nurses, 
school teachers, social workers, 
probation officers and other recog- 
nized people travel with impunity. 


Neither Wants Intermarriage 


“Association with Negroes leads 
to inter-marriage.” 


There has always been and pro- 
bably always will be some inter- 
marriage in the fringe areas — 
among the very poor and among 
those who claim artistic license. 


We whites must get it through 
our heads that the great upper 
class of Negroes are proud of their 
race and untold thousands of them 
would willingly die to help their 
people gain equal recognition. In 
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fact, many of them are doing the 
braver thing — they live to bene- 
fit their race, which is a longer, 
harder trial than death. 


The property- buying Negro, 
quite often a G.L., is trying to win 
equality for his race, his children 
and his grandchildren. He doesn’t 
want them to marry whites any 
more than you do. He doesn’t 
want to explain to his family and 
his friends how it happened, 
either. 


Far more than any of us can 
ever understand it, the Negro 
knows the suffering that almost 
invariably comes to those with 
mixed blood, especially if they 
look white and spend a lifetime 
trying to hide the fact that they 
are not. “To pass” into the white 
world can be a living hell that no 
good Negro parent would want his 
grandchildren to endure. 


It is not easy to be a Negro. 
Thousands of them graduate from 
our colleges every year and try to 
gain a place in our society on the 
talents God gave them. Untold 
thousands more work patiently to 
gain advancement. Many whites 
would die of frustration under the 
circumstances these men and wo- 
men must learn to accept as they 
accept daylight and dark, summer 
and winter. 


My good friend, Ethel Waters, 
when asked about reliving her 
hard life, has often said, “Sure, 
I'd come back to this weary world 
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again if the good Lord said I had 
to. But I’d sure want to come back 
black. You white people make such 
a chore of living. Sometimes it 
seems there’s no joy in you.” 


What Catholics Can Do 


As Catholics we should be 
calming the arguments, pouring oil 
on the troubled waters, leading 
the discussions, making friendly 
gestures and outlining the pattern 
for peaceful existence. You'll 
notice that it is not “co-existence.” 
We must have the same opportun- 
ities, the same privileges and the 
same objectives. There is no room 
here for two armed camps of dif- 


ferent colors, each holding its 
strength until it can annihilate 
the other. 

As Catholics we would not 


think of refusing Extreme Unction, 
absolution, the Holy Eucharist or 
even a simple blessing from the 
hands of a Negro priest. 

As Americans we do not hesi- 
tate to accept the military services 
of our Negro youth and some of 
them serve with very uncommon 
valor. 


We will not refuse to benefit 
from a cure for cancer if it should 
be developed by one of our many 
Negro scientists. 

You and I may not be able to 
do much for international peace 
but- we can do a great deal for 
interracial peace right here at 
home by changing our way of 
thinking about the Negro, judging 
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not by hand-me-down fables. 


We're confused about love. Real 
love is the absence of all hatred 


him individually by his deeds and 
with or without a moon. 


of clandestine hugs and _ kisses 


That is what Christ meant when Let’s follow Christ a short way 


He said, “Love thy neighbor.” 


and prejudice, not the reception Him, I’m sure. 


JEST AROUND THE HOME 


By 
0. A. BATTISTA 


All the modern housewife has to do to let housework get 
her down on a seat is humor it. 


There are two times when it really pays to be honest 
with yourself — when you’re asking God for something and 
when you’re thanking God for something. 


You’re never quite sure how you feel about a neighbor 
until you run into him broiling steaks on the backyard grill. 


These are days when the average housewife finds that it 
is easy to clean out the refrigerator at least once a week. 


One time it really pays a man to like his boss is when he 
returns to his home office. 


Men who claim that they’re the master of the house usually 
mean that they can do what they want in their basement work- 
shop. 


Anybody who doubts the law of the survival of the fittest 
can test it by becoming a parent. 


down the road and hold our lamps 
so that our Negroes may see the 
tirm path, too. It would please 
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Do We Really Appreciate Our 


Independence 


**\\/E hold these truths to be self-evident, that all men 
are created equal, that they are endowed by their 
Creator with certain inalienable Rights. . .” 


JACK FINK 


As we celebrate the 179th anni- 
versary of the signing of the Dec- 
laration of Independence on July 
4, it’s a good idea to take stock of 
the rights we have as citizens of 
the United States. And it might 
also be well to see how we stand 
in comparison with the people of 
Communist Russia. 


What are these “inalienable 
rights” and where are they guar- 
anteed? Except for the general 
classification of “life, liberty and 
the pursuit of happiness,” they are 
not in the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence. They're in the Bill of 
Rights, the first ten amendments 
to the Constitution. 


The Soviet Union has a consti- 
tution too and, on paper, Ivan is 
well-fixed with civil rights. He’s 
guaranteed the right to work; the 
right to rest and leisure; mainten- 
ance in old age and sickness; edu- 
cation; equal rights irrespective of 
sex, nationality or race; freedom of 
religious worship and of anti-reli- 
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gious propaganda; and freedom of 
speech, press and assembly. 


Of course, we know that he 
doesn’t really have a chance to 
enjoy those rights. And this is be- 
cause his constitution supposedly 
“gives” him the rights. Our Bill 
of Rights simply recognizes that 
“all men” have been “endowed by 
their Creator with certain inalien- 
able rights. . .” 


No government can either give 
or take away our inalienable rights. 
They are ours simply because we 
are men created by God. But 
Communist governments have tak- 
en away their subjects’ use of their 
rights. 

The First Amendment to the 


Constitution recognizes our rights 
to freedom of religion, speech, 
press, assembly and petition. Free- 
dom of religion is guaranteed in 
the clause “Congress shall make 
no law respecting an establishment 
of religion, or prohibiting the free 
exercise thereof.” 
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This clause was primarily meant 
to prevent the development of a 
state church such as existed in 
England and other European coun- 
tries. Jt does not mean, however, 
that the government cannot co- 
operate with religion. Hence, the 
Supreme Court has ruled that tax 
exemption for churches does not 
violate the first amendment. This 
also applies to spending public 
money for the pay of chaplains in 
the Armed Forces and to provid- 
ing free text books and free trans- 
portation for parochial schools. 


The Soviet Constitution suppos- 
edly guarantees “freedom of reli- 
gious worship” as well as “freedom 
of anti-religious propaganda” for 
all citizens. Yet the Communist 
Party is openly atheistic and does 
its best to stamp out religious faith. 


Lenin, the founder of Commun- 
ism in Russia, called religion “the 
opiate of the people.” 


In 1927, Stalin said: “The Party 
cannot be neutral towards religion, 
and does conduct anti-religious 
propaganda against all and every 
religious prejudice . . . 
suppr e reactio clergy 
we have. The 
thing is that it has not been com- 
pletely liquidated. Anti-religious 

ganda is a means by which 
the complete liquidation of the re- 
actionary clergy must be brought 
about.” 


Communist tion of the 
Catholic well known. 
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The Soviet Constitution means 
nothing. 


Free Expression 


“Congress shall make no law. . . 
abridging the freedom of speech, 
or of the press.” In the United 
States all men are free to express 
their opinions, either in tess or 
through writing. 

This is not, of course, an abso- 
lute and unrestricted right. It is 
restricted by the common good of 
all citizens. We have libel laws to 
protect our neighbor’s good name. 
We may not yell “Fire!” in a 
crowded theater. We may not 
publish obscene literature which 
will corrupt the minds of its read- 
ers. 


But these restrictions are to pro- 
tect our individual rights, not to 
limit them. There’s a difference 
between liberty and license. 


The Soviet Constitution guaran- 
tees freedom of speech and of the 
press “by placing at the disposal of 
the working people and their or- 
ganizations printing presses, stocks 
of paper . . . and other material 

uisites for the exercise of these 
rights.” This means that the print- 
ing shops and paper mills belong 
to the state. 

The Soviet Constitution goes on 
to state that these rights must be 
exercised “in conformity with the 
interests of the working people.” 
This means that the Soviet citizen 
has freedom of speech and of press 
only if he wants to speak in favor 
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of Communism or read the gov- 
ernment-sponsored newspapers. 

“In our state,” Andrei Vyshinsky 
wrote, “naturally, there is and can 
be no place for freedom of speech, 
press and so on for the foes of so- 
cialism.” 

Also guaranteed by the first 
amendment is the right to assemble 
peaceably and “to petition the 
Government for a redress of griev- 
ances.” In the United States there 
are hundreds of groups who meet 
to discuss political questions. It’s 
become almost automatic that reso- 
lutions are addressed to the gov- 
ernment. 


You never hear about conven- 
tions in the Soviet Union unless 
they are sponsored by the Com- 
munist P Mass meetings of 
citizens to protest against unde- 
sirable conditions would be un- 
heard of in the Soviet Union and 
the people are even afraid to talk 
casually on a street corner. Yet 
the Soviet Constitution guarantees 
freedom of assembly. 


Protection Of The Home 


The Second Amendment to our 
Constitution recognizes the peo- 
ple’s right to “keep and bear 
arms.” This amendment was adopt- 
ed in circumstances peculiar to the 
United States, when it was feared 
that Congress might disarm the 
state militias which today are the 
various state National Guard or- 
ganizations. 

The Third Amendment was also 
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peculiar to the time when the Bill 
of Rights was written. It forbids 
the government to lodge soldiers in 
private houses without the consent 
of the owners. The colonists dis- 
liked the British law that forced 
them to quarter British troops in 
their homes. 

The Fourth Amendment guaran- 
tees “the right of the people to be 
secure in their persons, houses, 
papers, and effects” without a war- 
rant “particularly describing the 
place to be searched, and the per- 
sons or things to be seized.” This 
means that in most cases a war- 
rant is necessary before a person or 
a house may be searched. 


Our courts have always been 
very careful to protect the rights 
of individuals who have been ar- 
rested illegally. The Supreme 
Court has ruled, for example, that 
it’s unconstitutional for a police 
officer to enter a room even though 
an odor of opium is coming from 
the room. 


Judith Coplon was arrested by 
the FBI in 1949 on suspicion of 
being a spy for the Soviet Union. 
She was convicted in two trials 
and sentenced to prison. But high- 
er courts to which she appealed 
overthrew the verdicts because she 
was arrested without a warrant 
and convicted on illegal evidence 
obtained by wire-tapping. This 
shows how careful our courts are 
to protect our rights under the 
fourth amendment. 

The Soviet Constitution says 
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that “No may be placed 
under arrest ex by decision of 
a court or with the sanction of a 
procurator” and that “The inviol- 
ability of the homes of citizens and 
privacy of correspondence are pro- 
tected by law.” In practice, how- 
ever, a man may be dragged from 
his home at any hour of the day 
or night with no reason given for 
the arrest. 


The Fifth through the Eighth 
Amendments to the U. S. Constitu- 
tion are concerned with the right 
of every person to a fair trial. The 
Fifth Amendment states that a 
man arrested for a capital or other- 
wise infamous crime must be in- 
dicted by a grand jury; that a man 
who has been acquited of a crime 
may not be tried again for the 
same offense; that he cannot be 
forced in any criminal case to tes- 
tify against himself; that he must 
be given a fair trial; and that pri- 
vate property may not be taken 
away from him for public. use 
without just compensation. 


The Sixth Amendment guaran- 
tees a trial by jury; that the. accus- 
ed be informed of the charges 
against him; that witnesses against 
him must appear in court; that 
anyone the defendant wants to tes- 
tify in his behalf can be compelled 
to attend as a witness; and that 
the defendant be provided with a 
defense attorney. 


The Seventh Amendment pro- 
vides the right of trial by jury in 
a civil law suit in Federal courts 
22 


about anything valued at more 
than $20. 

The Eighth Amendment forbids 
excessive bail or fines, or cruel and 
unusual punishments. 

The citizens of Communist- 
countries do not enjoy any of the 
rights that American citizens have 
under the Fifth through the Eighth 
Amendments to the Constitution. 


Guilt Is Presumed 


When a man is arrested in the 
Soviet Union it’s already been de- 
cided that he will be convicted. 
His attorney’s first obligation is 
to the state, not to his client. An 
accused person is compelled 
through torture to testify against 
himself. Witnesses are unneces- 
sary and no one may testify for 
the. defendant. 

No one knows exactly how man 
ag are in the Soviet slave la- 

r camps, but former inmates 
who were fortunate enough to es- 
cape from these camps estimate 
the number to be anywhere from a 
conservative three million to fif- 
teen million. Conditions in these 
slave labor camps are so terrible 
that life expectancy has been esti- 
mated to be about six years. 


The Fifth Amendment also rec- 
ognizes the fundamental right to 
own property. In the Soviet Union, 
industry, land, and natural resoure- 
es are the property of the State. 
In 1930, the government authoriz- 
ed the confiscation of “all proper- 
ty, including personal belongings” 
of the land-owning peasants (ku- 
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laks). When the kulaks objected, 
many were sent to Siberia or shot 
and between three and five million 
died of starvation. 


The Ninth Amendment takes 
care of all the rights an individual 
has that were left out of the other 
amendments. It says that the list- 
ing of certain rights in the Consti- 
tution does not mean that Amer- 
icans have no other rights that the 
government cannot take away. 


Some of these rights are the 
rights to live where we want and 
to travel freely around the coun- 
try; to work at the job of our 
choice and to leave it if we don’t 
like it; to educate our children the 
way we wish; and many others you 
can think of. 


No Soviet citizen has any of 
these rights. The government tells 
him where he'll work, what kind 
of work he'll do, and what his 
wages and hours will be. He must 


Speaking of Women Speaking 


Women not only have a.larger vocabularly than men, but 
they give it a greater turnover. Women are also better readers. 

Nothing annoys a man more than to watch a woman throw 
She persists in extending the wrong foot, which makes 
her look as if she’ll fall on her face. 


But chances are she’ll never be able to throw decently any- 
way, because her elbows and shoulders are jointed wrong. She’s 
better constructed to button up the back of her dress. 


Women have relatively larger stomachs than men and eat 
more for their size (as many a man has suspected while taking 


a ball. 


a girl to dinner). 
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have a passport to travel in his 
own country and he must have a 
permit to live in a — place. 
And, of course, the government 
controls all education. 


The Tenth Amendment states 
that “The powers not delegated to 
the United § States by the Consti- 
tution, nor prohibited by it to the 
States, are reserved to the States, 
respectively, or to the people.” 

Such a delegation of power in 
the Soviet Union would be un- 
heard of. There, the dictators kee 
all power in their own torts 
through the mechanism of the cen- 
trally-controlled Communist Party. 


We Americans tend to take the 
exercise of our rights too much for 
granted. We seldom realize just 
what our Constitution does guar- 
antee for us. We should be more 
conscious of those rights and en- 
sure that they are always protect- 
ed. 
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NEW BOOKS 


The Stars, H. P. Wilkins, Pren- 
tice-Hall, New York, N.Y. $2.75. 

“When I see Thy heavens, the 
work of Thy fingers, the moon and 
stars which Thou hast established: 
what is man that Thou are mind- 
ful of him?” While this book is in 
no sense a religious one, it would 
be impossible to read it without 
being reminded of the infinite maj- 
esty of the Creator of those heav- 
ens about which Mr. Wilkins has 
so ably written. Every human has 
looked at the stars with awe, and 
with curiosity. And the more that 
curiosity is satisfied, the more will 
increase the fascination for this 
knowledge which is so far beyond 
even the wild dreams of the ie 
ination. Mr. Wilkin writes simply 
aud lucidly, telling the reader ex- 
actly what’s up there. Naturally, 
anyone reading this or similar 
books will find that he needs a 
telescope. That need not be a ma- 
jor investment, since directions for 
making a telescope are included in 
the last chapter, and the material 
indicated is both available and in- 
expensive. 

Space Travel, William Temple, 
New York, N.Y. 

2.75. 


of Special Interest to Parents 


This companion volume to The 
Stars is almost a sequel to it. A 
clearly defined, convincing work 
on the probability of space travel 
in our time, with easy-to-under- 
stand descriptions of the ways 
and means and their attendant 
problems, the book is certain to in- 
terest the young astronomer as well 
as the young pilot of the future. 
The non-technical language and 
explicit diagrams are an added at- 
traction. Space Travel should be 
at least as appealing as the lurid 
comic books on the subject, and is 
definitely superior to them. Why 
not break the comic book habit 
with gifts of books? 

Hear Our Grace, Sharon Bani- 
gan, Garden City Books, Garden 
City, New York, $1.00 (Catholic 
Edition.) 

A perfectly beautiful little book. 
Sharon Banigan has collected pray- 
ers and graces, most of them fam- 
iliar and beloved, and presented 
them in the loveliest little volume 
seen in a long time. This will 
probably be a book-store stand- 
ard. The three-year-old you give 
it to now will be buying it for her 
children and grandchildren. Any 
child would be delighted to have 
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this as his or her first “very-own” 
book, and will soon be readin 
from its delightfully illustrat 
pages. At this price, give one to 
every child you know. 


Marcelino, Sanchez Silva (trans- 
lated by Angela Britton), Newman 


Press, Westminster, Maryland. 
$2.50. 
A lyrical Spanish folk tale is this 


delicate story of a child, a perfect- 
ly normal child, who “gave the 
poor Friars many a_ headache.” 
You can read all of Marcelino’s 
life in an hour: how he found his 
Friend and how he devoted him- 
self to that Friend, bringing Him 
food, drink, and a blanket to keep 
out the cold. Days later, Marcel- 
ino will still be in your heart, and 
you will be unconsciously trying 
to remember when you gave so 
much as a crust to the thin, lonely 
Man. Definitely recommended 
for all children, and for all who 
would be as strong in heart and as 
brave in soul as the little boy, 
Marcelino. 


Guide to Gardening with Young 
People, Richard R. Kinney, Pren- 
tice-Hall, Inc., New York, N.Y. 
$3.25. 


Mr. Kinney has written a book 
which, with its many hints on 
group direction and cooperation, 
should be invaluable to teachers, 
Scout leaders, and other youth 
group directors. While Mr. Kin- 
ney nowhere denies that garden- 
ing is hard work, he makes it 
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sound simple and interesting. The 
patience, simple philosophy of 
work, and the other lessons a child 
will unconsciously gather from his 
gardening are so well known that 
they need no mention here. As 
for the gardening, Mr. Kinney has 
given such detailed instructions 
that all the young people need do 
is decide what they will grow and 


how much. 


The latter half of the book is 
of interest to those with no chil- 
dren, and to many who would 
never think of using a hoe or rake 
but who would enjoy growing 
bulbs or cacti indoors. The chap- 
ters on “Fun with Plants” and 
“Floral ression” are especiall 
book with its details on what, 
where, when, and how to plant, 
cultivate, protect and harvest 
would be useful to any amateur 
gardener, young or otherwise. 


Blessed Mother Goose Record, 
Frank Scully, La Dow Records, 
9200 W. Olympic Blvd., Beverly 
Hills, California. $1.25. 


This recording of Blessed Moth- 
er Goose belongs in every child’s 
home, Catholic or otherwise. One 
side contains the most popular of 
Frank Scully’s revised nursery 
rhymes; on the opposite side are 
simple but adequate explanations 
of best-known prayers. Vocaliza- 
tion and enunciation of the prayers 
are excellent; hearing the records 
will help the youngster who is 
just learning speech. 
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«TAKE it back,” chubby David 

shouted, racing down the 
sidewalk after his younger sister, 
“or when I catch up with you, 
you'll wish you'd never said it— 
Miss Brain.” Panting, he slowed a 
little. 

Squealing with excitement, slen- 
der Mary Ann waved her grade 
card over her head. It made her 
feel proud inside to be called “Miss 
Brain,” for her card contained a 
long row of A’s. But David's card, 


“Just wait till I tell Mother 
about your card, Brawn,” Mary 
Ann teased. 


Uh-oh, maybe she should not 
have called him Brawn again, 
Mary Ann decided, hearing David 
racing closer behind her. 


The Brawn was a wrestler they 
watched some evenings on televi- 
sion. He was an ugly brute who 
boasted he had not a brain in his 
head. His gray cells were all in 
his bulging muscles, he claimed; 
that was why he behaved like a 
human streak of lightning in the 
ring despite his awkward build. 

Waving her grade card before 
her older brother was like waving 
a red flag in the face of an angry 
bull, Mary Ann thought. She ran 
faster than ever, as David’s feet 
pounded the sidewalk closer and 
closer. If he caught her, David 
might forget himself and think he 
really was The Brawn. When it 
came to a fight, she had long ago 


A Short Story 


MISS BRAIN 


nd 


THE BRAWN 


Pauline French Stacy 


learned that she was no match for 
him. 

Cutting across the lawn, Mary 
Ann raced up the steps of their 
house; David was right behind her. 
She slammed the front door shut, 
and giggling, held it as long as she 
could. She intended to let go the 
door and run, but David surprised 
her by easing his weight on the 
door for a moment, and then push- 
ing suddenly hard. 


Mary Ann had started to run, so 
when David pushed the door open, 
they collided. School books flew 
in every direction. 

“Children, children, why all the 
noise?” mother hurry- 
ing down the stairs. 
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“David’s a dummy. David's a 
dummy,” Mary Ann sing-songed. 
“He doesn’t have a grade above a 


“Well, high grades aren’t every- 
thing, Miss Priss,” David retorted. 
“Til bet I have a lot more friends 
than you have. So there.” 


While Mary Ann never let on 
that she really liked to be called 
Miss Brain, she could not conceal 
the fact that she did not like to be 
called Miss Priss. And _ besides, 
it would never do to let David 
have the last word in an argument. 
She opened her mouth. 


Mother put her hands over her 
ears. “I won't listen to another 
word,” she said. “And I'll have 
to look at your grade cards later.” 
She took off her apron. “Mrs. 
Andrews just phoned. Terry has 
an oe with the dentist 
and their car won't start. I'll have 
to take them in ours.” She looked 
worried. “Now, children, please 
forget your quarrelling, and do 
the things you're supposed to do. 
Just this once, please—?” 


David and Mary Ann looked at 
rg other sheepishly. David spoke 
irst. 


“All right, mother,” 
“we'll a truce.” 
Mary Ann nodded. 


In the kitchen, Mary Ann made 
two peanut butter sandwiches 
while David poured two glasses of 
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he said, 


milk. They ate their after-school 
snack without speaking. 


David finished first, and he did 
not so much as look at Mary Ann 
when he left the kitchen table. 
She heard him trudge noisily up 
the stairs and slam the door of his 
room. Pretty soon she heard him 
practicing his clarinet lesson. 


The peanut butter stuck to the 
roof of her mouth, M Ann 
laid down the rest of her sandwich. 
Not a bite of it had tasted good. 
And the bites she had swallowed 
lay like so many undigestible rocks 
in her stomach. As she cleaned off 
the table she wondered if David 
had enjoyed his food. She doubted 
it. For a moment she felt ashamed 
of herself, picking a fight with her 
older brother over their grade 
cards. 


But when she looked at the 
books strewn over the floor of the 
living room, Mary Ann felt her 
heart harden again. She would not 
pick them up. It was David's fault 
they had dropped them. Until to- 
day she had always been quick 
enough to get away from the front 
door before David pushed it open. 
Of course she oul lock the door 
when she reached it first, but that 
would not be any fun. Besides, 
David would not dare really hurt 
her even if he did catch her. He 
wouldn’t dare! 

Ignoring the books, Mary Ann 
played each piece in her lesson 
three times. 
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Then she started upstairs to her 
room. 


The phone rang. 


Mary Ann hesitated. It was 
probably just some friend of Dav- 
id’s. But maybe it would be her 
favorite friend, Peggy. 


Turning, Mary Ann ran down 
the stairs and across the living 
room. That is, she started to run 
across the living room. For in her 
haste she forgot about the books 
lying on the floor. When her toe 
hit the first book she fell, then slid. 
She landed against the piano 
bench, and it teetered, then fell 
with a loud bang across her legs. 


A wave of pain swept over her. 
She could not get up. The phone 
continued ringing. 

Mary Ann heard David stop 
playing in the middle of a note. 


His door opened and he ran down 
the stairs. 

“Sis, what happened?” he called. 
“Are you hurt?” 

“David, be careful,” Mary Ann 
called. “Don’t you fall over those 
books.” 

David lifted the 
studied her legs. 


Mary Ann looked toward the 
ringing phone, but David shook 


bench, then 


his head. Pretty soon it stopped 
ringing. 
“Well, at least you haven’t brok- 


en any bones,” he said finally. 
28 


“Good thing I’ve studied First Aid 
in Boy Scouts.” 


David lifted her carefully to the 
old studio couch in the dining 
room. 


“Bud,” Mary Ann said contrite- 
ly, “I’m sorry I called you The 
Brawn.” She managed a smile. “It’s 
a good thing for me that you are 
building some muscles, or you 
couldn’t have lifted me.” 

“That's all right, Sis,” David 
said. “I'll see what I can find in 
the medicine cabinet for those 
bruises where the piano bench hit 
you.” He patted her shoulder. 
“Poor Sis, that right ankle’s already 
beginning to swell. We'll soak it in 
some hot water.” 


“Well, that’s one time I did 
something with books besides read 
them,” Mary Ann later admitted 
ruefully while David tenderly 
spread soothing ointment on her 
legs. 


“Yes, you sure flunked that 
course,” David grinned toward the 
living room floor. “Or should I 
say ‘we’? .. . That reminds me, I'd 
better pick up those books before 
Mother or Dad comes home.” 

David had said “we,” Mary Ann 
realized. She held out her hand. 


“Put it there, pardner,” she said. 


David took her hand in his; and 
when he shook it, for once he did 
- squeeze until the bones crack- 
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W. A. Guppy 


Parents’ Helpers 


Easy Lessons in Child Psychology 


I cannot get my three children, one 


in the third grade, the others in high 


school, to take an interest in their studies. I feel they are too lazy to 
study. I’ve spent hours teaching them, but they are unresponsive. 


“THE problem of engendering a 

scholastic interest in children is 
probably more difficult than teach- 
ing the subject matter itself. Not 
too long ago the philosophy of 
education dictated that school 
work had to be presented as a 
game. The idea was to make learn- 
ing fun. It failed to improve edu- 
cation because it was based upon 
a false assumption, namely that 
acquisition of the three R’s was a 
delightful pastime. Experience and 
common sense tells us that learn- 
ing is hard work. School is not a 
preparation for life; it is life itself, 
hard, tedious and at times most 
uninteresting. It is no wonder 
then, that teachers and parents 
have to do a selling job on children 
to enable them to see the long 
range value of schooling. 


In spite of our efforts some chil- 
dren do not do well in school. The 
question to be answered then is: 
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Is their progress slow because they 
are not motivated to learn or have 
they lost interest because the 
school work is too difficult? 
Broadly speaking, one can be the 


Questions, Please 


Sister M. Dominic and Mr. 
W. A. Guppy conduct this 
child psychology column in 
The Family Digest. They in- 
vite questions of general in- 
terest and will answer them 
in these pages. Sister is a 

member of the American 
Psychological Association, a 
clinical psychologist and 
principal of State of 
Washington’s largest school 
for juvenile delinquent girls. 
Mr. Guppy is Assistant Di- 
rector of the Psychological 
Service Center, Seattle Uni- 
versity, Seattle, Washington. 
Direct your questions to the 
authors in care of The Fam- 
ily Digest, Indi- 
ana. 
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cause of the other. The end re- 
sult, whichever is the cause, is that 
the children fail. 


The frist step in finding an 
answer to our question is to deter- 
mine, through the use of psycho- 
logical tests, whether the child is 
in a grade where the matter to be 
learned is above his ability. Just 
because a child is eight years of 
age, for example, it does not fol- 
low that he has the requisite men- 
tal ability or the academic foun- 
dation to successfully complete 
grade three. Too much concern as 
to whether a child is in the 
“right” grade for his age keeps 
some students in a class where 
they are always the lowest, and 
this is a frustrating experience. 
Wouldn't it be wiser, both from 
the point of view of the teacher 
and the pupil, to place the child 
in a lower grade where he could 
experience success? There is no 
longer a stigma attached to being 
put back a grade. The modern 
school strives to educate individ- 
uals on the basis of their talents, 
not to produce masses of gradu- 
ates on the basis of age. 


For a child whose capacity to 
learn is not that of others of his 
age it is wise to stop forcing and 
let him fall back a grade where 
he can do well. It is certain that 
he can’t develop interest if he 
never succeeds, but the possibility 
is great that with success will 
come an interest in the work. It 
is characteristically true that we 


like what we do well and dislike 
what we do poorly. 


Parents should guard against en- 
tertaining ambitions for their child 
that are above his ability. It is 
very democratic to think that all 
should have a college, or at least 
a high school education, but it is 
unrealistic. All are not endowed 
with equal ability; consequently 
all cannot reach the same level of 
scholastic achievement. The meas- 
ure of success, after all, is the 
happy life, not the number of 
academic degrees or material pos- 
sessions one can acquire. 


The method of instruction is 
closely related to student interest 
regardless of the child’s ability. 
Ordinarily, a mother or father does 
not make a good teacher although 
they may be excellent parents. If, 
after spending all day at school, a 
child can only look forward to long 
hours of supervised study every 
evening, he is not likely to profit 
much from his parents’ instruction. 
It is a case of all work and no 
play making Jack a dull, and dis- 
interested boy. A child who is 
helped too much may begin to 
lean on his parents to the extent 
that he will never do independent 
studying. Your letter indicates that 
a great deal of pressure has been 
applied in an attempt to make 
your children academically suc- 
cessful. 

A problem of this kind can only 
be solved by consulting with the 
school authorities and perhaps a 
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specialist in remedial education. 
Talk to your children’s teachers 
and learn from them what the 
children are capable of and what 
is expected of them in light of 
their ability. The teacher can best 
advise you how you can help the 
children at home. For the older 
children you might obtain a copy 
of Studying Effectively by Gilbert 
Wrenn and Robert Larson, Stan- 
ford University Press. It is an ex- 
cellent guide for the development 
of sound study habits. 


My oldest son, age twelve, is a 
“smart alec” in school and some- 
what of a dreamer. His teacher 
tells us he is very bright and has 
the ability to do well, but he won't 
buckle down to his studies. 


From this excerpt and the re- 
mainder of your very informative 
letter it is apparent that your son 
is a child well above average in 
mental ability, but who is in grave 
danger of failing in school. This 
is not a common problem, but one 
which is very difficult to under- 
stand. There is seemingly a con- 
tradiction in that the superior 
pupil is not able to learn as well 
as his average classmates. 


Rapid-learning children as a 
group create special problems for 
the school. The main responsibility 
of the school is to teach the large 
group of average children who 
constitute about fifty-five per cent 
of the child population. Most sys- 
tems have made provision for 
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teaching the slow-learning child by 
setting aside special schools, but 
the very bright child, who often 
is as much in need of special help, 
is let carry on as best he can in 
the average class. Occasionally 
this results in scholastic failure. 


The process is commonly this: 
The bright child is able to grasp 
the material being taught in per- 
haps one-third the time required 
by average children. Then he is 
ready to go on to new matter. 
But, the level of instruction is 
geared to the ability of the aver- 
age, and while the teacher is cov- 
ering the lesson for the second or 
third time, the bright child is 
bored. He is confined to his seat, 
perhaps has been forbidden to 
work ahead so he casts about for 
some way to occupy himself. He 
may whisper to others, annoy his 
neighbors, interrupt the teacher or 
he may daydream. These activit- 
ies can become strongly ingrained 
habits. 


Then when a new phase of in- 
struction is begun he is caught 
napping and misses it. Further, he 
gets the reputation of being the 
class cut-up. He annoys the teach- 
er, but entertains the children. 
This provides some satisfaction for 
him, since he learns that if he 
can’t receive the approbation of 
the teacher for being the best, he 
can receive the attention of the 
children for being clever. The line 
between fame and _ notoriety is 
very fine. - 
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Much more can be done if 
superior mental ability is recog- 
nized when a child is young, and 
it can be detected if parents know 
what to look for. The early physi- 
cal development of such children 
is often accelerated. Their teeth 
appear early, they walk and talk 
sooner than average, they exhibit 
more independence in _ doing 
things for themselves and some- 
times appear to be “bossy” in the 
company of others. In general they 
end to “catch-on” more quickly. 
In the average American home 
environment, they have learned to 
read a little, count and perhaps 
print their name before starting 
school. 


If tested, these children will 
show I.Q.’s of about 115 and may 
be advanced intellectually a year 
or more above their chronological 
age. Careful observation will re- 
veal that these children reason ab- 
stractly and often govern their 
actions by principles. They are 
better able to recall names, events 
and experiences and seem to en- 
joy the company of older children 
or adults. 


When entering first grade they 


start off very well. Soon, unless 
their ability is noted and provision 
made for additional instruction, 
they may not work up to capacity 
especially if the scholastic com- 
petition is only with average chil- 
dren. 

Ideally, these children should 
be presented with an enriched cur- 
riculum and taught in the com- 
pany of others with like ability 
and not kept in the ordinary class. 
Practically, such a program pre- 
sents difficulties for the school 
system in financing and providing 
extra teachers and classroom facil- 
ities. Some of the larger systems 
have been able to maintain very 
successful programs for segregat- 
ing the rapid-learning children as 
has been done for the slow learn- 
ing children. 

Parents who believe they have 
superior children should work 
closely with the school authorities 
to first determine the degree of 
superiority the child possesses and 
secondly, to provide for a more 
intensified course of studies. In 
this way the child will be able to 
attain the level of scholastic suc- 
cess his intellectual abilities indi- 
cate he can achieve. 


The chairman rose to propose the toast. “Gentlemen, let 
us drink to the health of our fellow-citizen, Phelim O’Gabber, 
who is leaving our town. He was born here; he was married 
here; and we all hoped that he would die here. But it was not ° 


to be.” 


A man loses his illusion first, his teeth second and his 
follies last—Helen Rowland 
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There’s Something Higher to Fight for 


MANY parents advise and even 

command their — children to 
“hit back when Johnny hits you,” 
or “If you don’t know how to 
fight, Ill teach you. Don’t you 
come running to me every time 
you get hit. Don’t be a coward!” 


Is it that mother and father 
just want to get out of the ordeal 
of supervision or do they really 
think their child capable (at such 
a tender age) of rendering justice 
whenever needed? Children show 
little or no discretion about such 
matters. 


Parents should realize that im- 
mature judgment could really get 
them into trouble. If Tommy gets 
hit by Johnny and Tommy has 
been taught to strike back, he may 
or may not settle it for himself. 
He may injure Johnny for life and 
the parents may have a lawsuit on 
their hands. 


If, on the other hand, you were 
on the job when the hitting took 
place, you could have punished 
the offender by sending him home 
and offered a prayer aloud for the 
tyrant. Your child would see the 
Christian solution to a petty prob- 
lem. 

Let’s face it! When you com- 
mand your child to strike back, 
you are teaching revenge. This 
terrible sin is being planted every 
day into the hearts and souls of 
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Stop 
Teaching 
Revenge 


Katherine B. Fuller 


your children. How can _ sup- 
posedly intelligent adults indoctri- 
nate their children with this false 
practise and hope to have a peace- 
ful world? 


The Bible says “turn the other 
cheek.” But, they argue, I mean 
that Tommy should let Johnny 
know he’s not going to take abuse 
and he’s going to protect and de- 
fend himself. That’s your job, 
mother, don’t kid yourself! 


As long as children are chil- 
dren, they must be protected by 
adults, just as the local police pro- 
tect society. It is the parents’ re- 
sponsibility to render justice in the 
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case of a child and believe me, it 
is not a child’s job. You need the 
wisdom of Solomon. 


Don’t worry about your child 
being able to take care of him- 
self when he is older and beyond 
your supervision, if he has been 
taught true Christian principles. 
When he is grown in stature and 
Sam hits Casey a smacker, don’t 
think Casey will stand there cry- 
ing! He'll be a good judge by then 
and he'll straighten Sam out, but 
good! His self-control and un- 


warped sense of justice will apply 
the lesson to Sam in the right 
manner. 


The children of today are the 
adults of tomorrow. Let not their 
motto be “an eye for an eye and 
a tooth for a tooth,” but “love thy 
neighbor as thyself.” Then, when 
as an adult the time comes to 
make a stand for honor or country, 
they will have the fortitude and 
courage necessary to fight the 
good fight, not for revenge, but 
for justice. 


@OPYVRIGHT 1955 CARTOONS-OF-THE-MONTH 
“He'll fold in a month. No working capital, 
overextended on inventory, and an assets-to-liability 
ratio of only one half to one” 
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JN the Church of Nossa Senhora 

da Graca in the old city of Bahia 
San Salvadore, Brazil, seven hun- 
dred miles north of Rio de Janerio, 
may be seen a shrine to the mother 
of the first family in Brazil. 

It is the tomb of Catharina Para- 
guassa, the Indian maiden who 


F amily Life 
In Brazil 


L. Edmondson 


married Diego D’Alvares, the first 
Portuguese settler in Brazil, about 
the year 1510 A.D. Diego and 
Catharina founded what may be 
called the first Brazilian family; 
their children married into the 
families of the Portuguese colon- 
ists who settled in the newly dis- 
covered country, and became lead- 
ers in their community, themselves 
some of the best families 
of Brazil. 

The story is told that about the 
year 1510 A.D. a Portuguese sail- 
or, Diego D’Alvares was stranded 
on the coast of Brazil where the 
city of Bahia San Salvadore now 
stands. Being captured by the 
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Tupi Indians, Diego was brought 
before the Council of Chiefs who 
decreed that he be put to death. 
At that moment however a huge 
condor swooped down from the 
sky, terrifying the assembled na- 
tives. Raising his musket Diego 
shot and killed the huge bird. 

This quick action so impressed 
the Indians that Diego’s life was 
spared and he was given the title 
of Caramuru, which means “man 
of fire.” Diego was adopted as a 
member of the tribe and later mar- 
ried Paraguassa, the young daugh- 
ter of the Indian chief. Some time 
afterwards a French trading ves- 
sel put into the harbour of Bahia 
and Diego persuaded the captain 
to take Paraguassa and _ himself 
aboard when the ship sailed for 
France. 

In France Diego and his Indian 
bride became a tremendous attrac- 
tion. The King commanded them 
to appear at court and while they 
were in Paris the Queen arranged 
for Paraguassa to be baptized. The 
King and Queen acted as her spon- 
sors and Paraguassa was given the 
name of Catharina. Later they 
were re-married according to the 
rites of the Church. 

Eventually Diego and his wife 
returned to Brazil but before doin 
so they travelled to Portugal. 
Diego informed King Manuel I 
about the wonderful new land of 
the “braese-ilha” which means 
island of the redwood trees. Rare 
birds of every color and descrip- 


tion filled the tropical forests, said 
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Diego, thousands of beautiful orch- 
ids and water-lilies as big as slo 
nd grew wild in the jun 
sry He told about the fabu- 
lous wealth of how 
anything planted wo Ww 
almost Svithin a few days. “Strange 
pre-historic beasts roamed the 
country and gold, diamonds and 
emeralds lay about on the ground 
far into the unknown interior. 
Diego urged the King to send 

ers at once to the new land 
and claim it for Portugal. 


When the first group of Portu- 
guese colonists and missionaries ar- 
rived at Bahia San _ Salvadore, 
about the year 1530 A.D. Diego 
and Catharina helped them to es- 
tablish their new home. There 
was no more devout convert than 
Catharina who instilled the teach- 
ing of her new Faith into her chil- 
dren and among her native Indian 


people. 
Strong Family Unity 


She persuaded her husband to 
erect a chapel near their home, 
dedicating it to “Nossa Senhora da 
Graca” (Our Lady of Grace), and 
enshrined a small wooden statue 
of the Blessed Virgin on the altar. 
The present church where Cath- 
arina’s remains lie buried, was 
built later on the site of this early 
chapel. Rare 17th century paint- 
ings in the sacristy bear witness to 
the various incidents in the life of 
Diego and Catharina Paraguassa 
D’Alvares. 

There are three characteristics 
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of this first family which have be- 
come indelibly woven into the pat- 
tern of Brazilian family life down 
to this day. First of all Diego and 
Catharina were Catholics who in- 
stilled the teaching of the Church 
into their children. Secondly their 
example in a Portuguese 
with Indian blood has been fol- 
lowed, and has done much to cre- 
ate the feeling of good-will and 
tolerance towards other races in 
the country, especially towards the 
African negroes who were brought 
as slaves to Brazil in the 17th cen- 
tury, many of whom were highly 
cultured men. In this way the 
growth of racial prejudices was 
prevented. Brazilian families to- 
day are proud if they can claim In- 
dian blood in their veins, and 
racial discrimination is non-existent 
in Brazil. 

Finally there were the strong 
family ties, a heritage from both 
the Portuguese and the Indian way 
of life. This unity has created a 
warmth and strength in Brazilian 
family life that holds a clear solu- 
tion for many of today’s social 
problems. 


Recently we obtained a glimpse 
of this Brazilian family unity on 
board an ocean liner bound for 
Europe. From the first day at 
sea we noticed a group of Latin 
American pilgrims. Early each 
morning they would be seen at- 
tending the Mass of one of their 
priests, and receiving Holy Com- 
munion together. Some would 
stay for a second Mass. Afternoons 
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found them together reciting the 
rosary. We particularly noticed 
their charming courtesy to each 
other and to the passengers, the 
deference shown to the priests, the 
special attention given to the wo- 
men of their group, especially the 
older women, the affection shown 
to the children, and the good man- 
ners of the children themselves, ir- 
repressible though they were. 


Imagine our surprise to learn 
that was not a pil- 

image up, but simply one 
family, all the 
of the group, about fifty in all, 
were related. Later we discovered 
that expenses for several of the 
group were being paid by the 
wealthier members of the family. 


This co-operation and unity of 
family ties we found to be typical 
of all Brazilian families. When a 
Brazilian speaks of his “family” he 
means not only his wife and chil- 
dren, but his parents, brothers, 
sisters, aunts, uncles and cousins 
as well. They are all one. 


Under One Roof 


In the Brazilian families 
lived for the most part in large 
homes, in the old haciendas and 
plantations, many of which had 
their own private chapels. Then 
it was customary for married sons 
and daughters to live with the par- 
ents, so that often several family 
groups lived under one roof. Today 
smaller homes are more common 
and in the big cities, apartment 
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blocks prevail. Re rap the old 
family pattern is to a cer- 
tain by interested. 
ilies renting one or two whole 
floors of an apartment building, or 
else buying smaller homes in 
one area, in this way the family is 
kept together. 


Whatever may be a Brazilian’s 
occupation, whether he be a pro- 
fessional or business man, or sim- 
ply a laborer, the Church and his 
amily group are the most import- 
ant factors in his life. 

Much of the credit for the Bra- 
zilian home and family life must 


be given to the Brazilian mother 
who devotes her whole life to her 


family. No matter how gifted or 
highly educated she may be, after 
marriage she gladly sacrifices a 
career for home and family. And 


her strength lies in the Holy Euch- 
arist, early in the morning she will 
be at Mass. When returning from 
market or shopping she will stop 
in to visit one of the many church- 
es she may pass, her rosary is al- 
ways in her pocket, and a corner 
of her home is invariably set aside 
for a shrine to Our Lady, or St. 
Anthony who is as popular in Bra- 
zil as he is in Portugal or Italy. 


Youn le are  generall 
ducted under the watchful eyes of 
the family. Weddings in Brazil 
are family affairs. e state re- 
quires that a civil ceremony first 


take place in which legal pa 
are signed. This ‘aoually is done 
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the evening before the Church 
wedding. In the morning the bride 
with her family and the groom 
with his meet at the church and 
the marriage is solemnized accord- 
ing to the rites of the Church. This 
is the true wedding from which 
there is no thought of separation or 
divorce. 
Children Happy Lot 

Life in a large family circle 
tends to brush off any selfishness, 
jealousy or impatience that so of- 
ten causes family trouble. It cre- 
ates a spirit of tolerance and pa- 
tience that makes for good-will 
so that if a family problem arises 
it can be solved by a mutual tol- 
erance and understanding. 

Children in Brazil are a happy 
lot. Life in the family circle is so 
varied and interesting that child 
delinquency has no time to devel- 
op. Children go to school as they 
do in our country, but education 
is not as compulsory and many 
children learn- more in their own 
homes. In Brazil as elsewhere 
children watch their elders and 
soon learn to imitate the graceful 
manners, and the courtesy for 
which Brazilians are noted. 

Hospitality is the keynote of the 
Brazilian home, this helps to solve 
many social page There is 
always room for the poor relation, 
the widow and orphans are made 
welcome, the uncle or son whose 
business has failed, the sick cousin 
or aunt are all taken care of by 
the family. In this way, in the 
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warmth and understanding of the 
family circle, the fear and loneli- 
ness, the tension and anxiety that 
may have caused a breakdown or 
some other mental illness, is avoid- 
ed. 

Sunday Big Day 

Sunday is the big family day in 
Brazil, wher all the married chil- 
dren and other relatives gather to- 
gether, usually at the home of the 
grandparents. There is a big din- 
ner, plenty of talk and fun and a 
chance to discuss problems and let 
off steam generally. 

Often these reunions take the 
form of picnics or pilgrimages to 
some shrine. Events such as bap- 
tisms, engagements, weddings or 
funerals are all occasions for the 
entire family to get togther. 

And what is the secret of all this 
wonderful warmth and unity of 
Brazilian Family Life? Undoubt- 
edly its roots are to be found in 
the Catholic Faith brought to Bra- 
zil by the early Portuguese mis- 
sionaries and settlers four hundred 
years ago. Actually it is a survival 
of the old patriarchal system which 
originated in the East and found 
its highest expression in the Chris- 
tian ideal which centers around 
the Eucharist and the Mystical 
Body of Christ. 

Our Lord said in his grand 
Eucharistic prayer: “ . . . I pray 
that they may all be one Father.” 

This is what Our Holy Father 
meant when recently he said . . . 
“The hope of a better world lies 
in the Christian family. . .” 
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ULY 1 is the feast of the Preci- 
ous Blood. July is the month of 
the Precious Blood. 


As an instrument of measure- 
ment we sometimes use an hour- 
glass in which sand drops at a 
steady rate. Other instruments 
measure by the steady dropping of 
a liquid such as water. We might 
say that the steady dropping of the 
Precious Blood was a measure of 
Our Lord’s love for us. He shed 
it to the last drop that came out 
when the soldier pierced His Sac- 
red Heart and left it open forever 
for us to enter and find our refuge. 

Since the Old Testament con- 
tains so many examples of the 
shedding of blood and since many 
of the examples are types of Our 
Lord, it might be well to consider 
a few of those types in order to 
channel our thoughts on the Pre- 
cious Blood. Three are of particu- 
lar interest: the paschal lamb, the 
Day of Atonement, and the coven- 
ant on Mount Sinai. 

The Jews in Egypt were bein 
by the of their 
masters. God’s time for delivering 
them arrived. He told Moses that 
each Jewish family should slay a 
lamb and put its blood on their 
door posts. God would then pass 
through Egypt that night and slay 
every firstborn both man and 
beast. But He would spare the 
houses on which the blood had 
been smeared. The Jews were 
saved. This was the beginning of 
their exodus from Egypt in great 
glory. 
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Later in their history, had 
the feast of the Atonement. It has 
been called the Good Friday of the 
Old Testament. The high priest 
entered the Holy of Holies in the 
Temple and sprinkled blood on 
and before the ark of the covenant 
that was kept in this most sacred 
place. After this, he acknowledg- 
ed the sins of all the nation. Sym- 
bolically, these sins were consign- 
ed to a goat—the scapegoat—which 
was then driven out of the city 
into the wilderness, carrying away 
the sins of the people. 


The parallels to Our Lord’s own 
life are so striking that they hardly 
need comment. On the Cross, our 
Paschal Lamb, as He is so often 
called in the New Testament, was 
slain. But His Precious Blood is 


The Precious Blood 
Honored in July 


Thy 
Brother’s 
Blood 


Charles Davenport 
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not sprinkled on our door ; 
By Baptism we are bathed in it 
and our sins are washed away 
completely. Our sins are not cov- 
ered up. They are destroyed. We 
no longer need fear the avenging 
anger of God passing over us. He 
will not only spare us but the ap- 
plication of the Precious Blood to 
our souls is the beginning of our 
exodus from sin and bondage of 
the world. The exodus will end in 
heaven with our enjoying God face 
to face. 


We are reminded of the vision 
St. John saw of heaven and of the 
hymn he heard sung to Our Lord: 
“Thou wast slain, and hast redeem- 
ed us for God with thy blood, out 
of every tribe and tongue and peo- 
ple and nation, and hast made 
them for our God a kingdom and 
priests, and they shall reign over 
the earth.” 


On the Good Friday of the New 
Testament, our sins were laid not 
on a goat but on the loving Son 
of God. He too was driven out 
of the city to die on a lonely hill. 
His blood was sprinkled not on 
the ark of the covenant but 
drenched the Cross. This was the 
great Day of the Atonement. The 
effects can be shown quickly by 
taking the meaning of the word 
“atonement.” It is from the two 
words “at one.” We have again 
become at one with God. The 
friendship lost by sin has now been 
restored. God the Father can 
now say of us what He said of 


Jesus: This is my beloved son 
in whom I am well pleased. 

However, the ceremony that 
Moses performed at the foot of 
Mount Sinai after he had received 
the commandments and laws from 
God is the most touching. Moses 
had an altar erected and had sac- 
rifices offered. “Then Moses took 
half of the blood, and put it into 
bowls: and the rest he poured 
upon the altar. And taking the 
book of the covenant, he read it 
in the hearing of the people: and 
they said: All things that the 
Lord hath spoken we will do, we 
will be obedient. And he took the 
blood and sprinkled it upon the 
people, and he said: This is the 
blood of the covenant which the 
Lord hath made with you concern- 
ing all these words.” 


By that act the Jewish people 
and God entered a special pact or 
covenant. In a special way, He 
was to be their God and they were 
to be His people. Their agreement 
was sealed in blood. 


We too have entered a coven- 
ant with God. Ours took place 
on another mount—Mount Calvary. 
And it was sealed not with the 
blood of animals but with the Pre- 
cious Blood of Jesus Christ. Think 
of the words of the Consecration 
at Mass: “This is the Chalice of 
My Blood of the new and eternal 
covenant.” In a very special way 
we are God’s chosen people. 


The feast and the month of the 
Precious Blood should be a day 
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and month of gratitude and confi- 
dence. We should be grateful to 
Our Lord for all He has won for 
us by shedding His Precious Blood 
—liberation from sin, grace which 
makes us children of God and 
brothers of Christ, the chance of 
attaining everlasting happiness. 
We should also have confidence. 
When Cain killed Abel, who was 
a type of Our Lord, God said to 
Cain: “What hast thou done? The 
voice of thy brother’s blood crieth 
out to me ta the earth.” Abel’s 
blood flowed quietly out into the 
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soft cool earth but it cried even to 
the heights of heaven. 

If the blood of a mere man can 
do this, what shall or can we say 
of the Precious Blood of the Son 
of God? It thunders with a mighty 
and irresistible force into the ears 
and heart of the Father. We can 
confidently offer Him the Most 
Precious Blood of His Son and be 
confident that He cannot refuse. 
In a totally different sense, He will 
say to us: “What hast thou done? 
The voice of thy Brother’s blood 
crieth to Me from the earth.” 
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“They have swell banana splits here. 
I was sick for two days after my last one!” 
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| GROW weary of the everlasting 
talk about juvenile  delin- 
quency. 


If there is one fact that is as 
plain as the nose on my face, it 
is this: the cure for juvenile de- 
linquency lies in the home. 


Good, happy family life can 
prevent juvenile delinquency. 
Nothing else can prevent it. 


But does this country do the 
things that ought to be done to 
help parents? No. 

Almost it seems that we do the 
opposite. Almost we seem some- 
times to be plotting against the 
family. 

Take a case in point — the in- 
come tax. In Washington, our 
representatives vie with one an- 
other in offering suggestions for 
tax reductions. 

But does anybody propose in- 
creasing the exemptions for chil- 
dren? Does anybody say that we 
ought to grant progressively larger 
exemptions for, say the third, the 
fourth, the fifth child? 


Who's Delinquent? 


The best preventives 


Joseph Breig 


Take another example — Family 
Allowances. 

In this matter, the U.S. today 
ranks as a backward country. More 
than 40 nations, including Canada 
and Australia, have Family Allow- 
ance systems. 

Family Allowances have proved 
invaluable. They have been mag- 
nificently successful in Canada, on 
our very doorstep. But all you hear 
about them in this country is an 
elaborate silence. 

Family Allowances work _ like 
this. A monthly sum, to help meet 
family expenses, is paid to the 
parents of, say, more than two 
children. 

Let’s suppose we instituted an 
allowance of $12 for the third 
child, $10 for the fourth and $8 
for each additional child. 

What would that cost? Less 
than $2 billions annually. 

Is that a lot of money? Well, 
Americans spend more than $9 
billions annually for alcoholic 
beverages. And for juke box music 
— if you can call it music — we 


spend $300 millions a year. 
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As for what we spend trying to 
combat juvenile delinquency — 
well, your guess is as good as 
mine 


Why Family Allowances? 


Here are some statistics, com- 
piled by Robert Cissell, director, 
Family Life Institute, Xavier Uni- 
versity, Cincinnati. 

In 1952, the median income 
for two-child families in the U.S. 
was $4,268. 

For families with six or more 
children, it was only $3,045. And 
nearly one-third of the families 
with six or more children had 
yearly incomes under $2,000. 

In the light of such facts, is 
juvenile delinquency surprising? 

The best preventives for ju- 
venile delinquency are decent, 
adequate housing, good food and 
clothing, home recreation, and the 
like — plus a religious, God-cen- 
tered home atmosphere. 

On $2,000 a year, how can par- 
ents provide the right home con- 
ditions for six or more children? 


Is it any wonder that youthful 
energy bursts forth from crowded, 
squalid, depressing surroundings, 
and runs riot in misbehavior? 

As for that vital matter of re- 
ligious atmosphere in homes— 

Well, there is a tremendous ris- 
ing tide of demand for a return 
to America’s religious roots. 

But when an administration bill 
is introduced in Congress for fed- 
eral aid to education, religious 
schools are carefully excluded. Re- 
ligious parents are carefully dis- 
criminated against. 

The very fathers and mothers 
who take the most effective step 
against juvenile delinquency by in- 
sisting that their children’s educa- 
tion be God-centered, are consist- 
ently refused any share in the edu- 
cational taxes they pay. 

We cry out “back to God,” but 
we penalize those who try hardest 
to rear future citizens whose lives 
will be motivated by obedience to 
God 


Isn’t it all rather preposterous? 


“Where Is It?” 


The ship’s parrot was an interested spectator of some 
amazing tricks performed by an amateur magician on a luxury 


liner. 


Suddenly the ship hit something and sank in a few minutes. 
Surviving the disaster, the magician and the parrot found 
themselves each seated at the end of a plank. 


For hours the parrot never said a word and then, as night 
' was falling, he looked up and remarked: “All right, wise guy, 
what have you done with the ship?” 
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FOUL 


PLAY 


in the Theater ... 


FROM time to time, the people 

who head up what is laughingly 
called the “legitimate” theater 
come out with doleful reports 
about its decline. It’s a strange 
thing, but these people never at- 
tribute or even suspect the “de- 
cline” of their form of entertain- 
ment (and only charity prevents us 
from putting that word in quotes!) 
to be due to foul play. 

As this is written, there are “on 
the boards” in New York City—the 
so-called “theatrical capital” of the 
country — certain offerings which 
have offended the blase profession- 
al critics. Regarding one of the 
plays, a reviewer on one of the 
metropolitan papers, in the course 
of an analysis of its content, was 
moved to inquire if the deletion of 
the great amount of filthy dialogue 
in the script would have had any 
effect on its merits as a play. 

Before we proceed any further, 
it might be well to point out that 
this is not a matter that concerns 
only those theatregoers in and 
around New York City. Most of 
the legitimate theatre attractions 
which eventually open in New 
York are subjected to pre-opening 
“tryouts” in such cities as Balti- 


more, Washington, D.C., Philadel- 
phia, Boston, Hartford, Conn., and 
in other large cities. After their 
New York runs, many of them go 
“on tour” and are to be seen in 
the other large cities throughout 
the country. A case in point here 
is a play based on the adulterous 
activities of a husband whose wife 
was taking a separate vacation 
(nice people!) and who became in- 
wid wih a “young woman up- 
stairs.” This thing had a long and 
profitable run in New York City 
and is now out on a long road tour 
to give the rest of the country’s 
patrons of the theater an opportun- 
ity to “enjoy” it. As a matter of 
fact, it has been made into a mo- 
tion picture featuring an actress 
whose principal stock in trade is 
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How to Clean 
It Up! 
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her physical assets rather than his- 
trionic talents, if any. 


One of the New York drama 
critics, a little more sensitive to the 
foul play aspects of some of the 
current New York offerings, recent- 
ly characterized them as “squalid 
portraits of . . . unpleasant people.” 
In one, the role of a father is that 
of a vulgar old man who hates his 
wife. A boy in the same play is a 
schemer trying to get the eae 
inheritance and another son is a 
hopeless neurotic. 


In another current play a “hit”!— 
sex is the dominant topic of con- 
versation. In this one, there is the 
part of a professor and it looks as 
though he might be the one whole- 
some character in it—until he is un- 
masked as a molester of innocent 
little girls. 

Running through some of the 
other current plays are such dis- 
tasteful people as sex deviates, 
murderers, occupants of 

rdellos and the like. Certainly, 
the people who claim they go to 
the theater to get away from “the 
realities of everyday life” are not 
getting “relief” in this type of play. 
The newspapers are chock-full of 
accounts of real-life people who do 
the very things, to a lesser or great- 
er degree, done by the characters 
in the plays. 

This is not intended as an in- 
dictment of every play to be seen 
in. the legitimate theatre. Every 
once in a while something is pre- 
sented in the way of a courtroom 
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drama, a domestic comedy, a play 
dealing with the Communist men- 
ace (an extremely rare theme in the 
legitimate theatre, by the way) or 
some other subject of timely inter- 
est. Some people even manage to 
roduce a musical play refreshing- 
y free of double-meaning songs, 
sensual dances and off-color dia- 


logue. 


The civil authorities responsible 
for keeping “in-the-flesh” offerings 
free of indecency are hard-pressed 
to cope with the problem because 
the secular press and the courts 
combine to make their targets “vic- 
tims of censorship.” And the spon- 
sors of the offerings subject to their 
attack relish the free advertising 
they get in the news and editorial 
columns and the letters-to-the-edi- 
tor departments of the secular 


press. 
Only One Real Cure 


The only real weapon against 
smut in the theater lies within the 
power of the theatre patron—non- 
attendance. Apparently, however, 
there are always enough people 
who relish the off-color, and 
enough critics to lavish praise on 
it, to make it worthwhile for such 
things to be produced. 


Not long ago we went to see a 

rformance of the “Bamboo 
Cross,” the latest offering of the 
Catholic experimental theatre 
movement known as the Black- 
friars’, and it is the finest example 
of clean, topical, true-to-life theat- 
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rical entertainment that can be 
found anywhere. It was encour- 
aging to see some of the New York 
drama critics give it unstinted 
praise and a little discouraging to 
see the offering ignored or given 
passing, back-of-the-hand _ treat- 
ment by others. For Catholics, 
emphatically, it is the type of play 


that should be seen and supported. 

Too many of our people patron- 
ize the filth in the legitimate 
theatre with the weak explanation 
that they “can’t be corrupted” by 
such things. The patronage of 
such offerings constitutes the fin- 
ancial support necessary for their 
sustenance. 


As the roofer fell past the thirteenth floor upon his descent 
from the top of a Chicago skyscraper, he was heard to say: 
“Thank God, I’m all right so far.” 
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TIME OUT FOR GRATITUDE 


Thank You, Lord! 


¢ ‘ONLY Pigs Eat Without Pray- 

ing”. . . Startling words? ... 
They were meant to be! You'll find 
them on a little sign on the wall of 
a Catholic High School Cafeteria. 
They are words with a purpose. 
The teen-agers who put them there 
aimed to stir up a little action— 
and a little praying before and 
after meals! (P.S. They got what 
they wanted!) 


I'm sure that the high schoolers 
would have been surprised to learn 
that long, long ago someone said 
exactly the same thing—with a lit- 
tle more elegance perhaps, but no 
more effectively. For around the 
time of the American Revolution, 
a certain merchant named Timothy 
Dexter observed that “An ungrate- 
ful man is like a hog under a tree 
eating acorns, but never looking up 
to see where they come from.” 


Two ways of expressing the 
identical thought! The thought— 
that man ought to do a “heap 
more” thanking in this rugged, sel- 
fish old world of ours! That the 
man who takes and takes and 
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doesn’t thank is a selfish little pig! 
(Inelegant—but how true!) 

Have you ever noticed, how- 
ever, that there’s a little lack of 
proper balance in this business of 
stressing just whom we should 
thank? Critics, poets, writers of 
many types become terribly dis- 
turbed about “man’s ingratitude to 
man,” but they seem to lose their 
power of indignation, they seem to 
get a little cold when it comes to 
scathing, and scolding and rebuk- 
ing man’s ingratitude to God. Sort 
of seems like they caught a little 
roustabout and let the big fellow 
get away, doesn’t it? 


We think ingratitude to God is 
far more tragic. The man who 
forgets to thank His God for fa- 
vours received is in an especially 
bad way. For a spirit of gratitude 
to God brings with it so many 
blessings! And the “ungrateful 
wretch” misses all these charming 

ifts! Gratitude can turn our re- 
igion into a service of love, a hap- 

slavery in which we use all 
God’s wonderful gifts to promote 
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His honor and His glory. Our life, 
our Faith, our faculties, our health 
and our capabilities—all of these 
we recognize and use as God in- 
tends them to be used; not as pre- 
cious little toys to he employed 
for our own selfish amusement, 
but as potent tools with which we 
may work out our own salvation 
and the salvation of others. . 


Why Be Grateful? 


Why be grateful? Well, just look 
sharp, and you'll be sharp to all 
the motives for gratitude all 
around us. We would have to be 
intellectual sluggards, bereft of the 
precious faculties of the senses not 
to perceive them. God has given 
us the gift of life. There were 
millions of others He could have 
created (and really, the world 
would have gone on just as well!) 
but it was to us that He gave the 
precious boon of existence. And 
with that life came a score of 
privileges we seldom value rightly 
till some stark tragedy takes one or 
the other of them away. 


We can see, and hear, and walk, 
and talk, and revel in the sheer en- 
joyment of just living on God's 
good earth. God has given us 
above all the gift of Faith. Some- 
times, you see, we forget that we 
do not acquire faith, that it is 
rather an utterly free and com- 
pletely bountiful of. God. 
There are millions of people on the 
earth today who do not share with 
us the thrill of assurance which 


accom 
knowing why we are here, where 
we are going, and just how to get 
there. 


panies the conviction of 


There are wanderers on the face 
of the earth today who have never 
experienced, in all their lives, the 
peace of soul that follows a good 
confession ... who have never 
tasted one hundredth of the happi- 
ness that comes to us with but a 
single Holy Communion. 

The gift of life—the gift of Faith 
—in both the sensible and the spir- 
itual orders we would see, at any 
given moment, a host of privileges 
—if only we would reflect. 


If we would only reflect! If we 
would only think a little! In these 
few words lies the answer to our 
ingratitude. Our maddening in- 
difference to the  ever-abiding 
Presence of the Supreme Giver of 
all these gifts can be traced, not to. 
a bad will which would exclude 
God from the litany of our grati- 
tude, but rather to an amazing 
thoughtlessness. We just never 
stop to think, never pause to real- 
ize that without the sustaining, 
persevering and governing hand of 
God, we and all our gifts and fac- 
ulties, all that we cherish, would 
plunge into the abyss of nothing- 
ness. We are ungrateful not be- 
cause we want to be, but ‘simply 
because we have never troubled 
to take the time to realize how 
utterly dependent we are, in be- 
ing and possessions, upon the 
bountiful hand of God. . 
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It is high time, indeed, for the 
spiritual pause that refreshes. It is 
high time for those minutes of re- 
flection which will drive the mon- 
strous spectre of ingratitude from 
our souls. It matters little when 
we take that pause. Perhaps we 
might take it in the morning: to 
thank God for the gift of sleep, 
and the precious opportunity of a 
new day. Perhaps we might take 
it at mid-day, to render humble 
acknowledgement for the mental 
and physical faculties we are 
using to gain our daily bread. Or 
it might be at night that we “take 
time out for thanks”—thanking God 
for bringing us safely in mind and 
body to the end of another day. 


When we take that pause mat- 
ters very little. But it is vital that 
we do take it. It is highly essen- 


tial that we thank God for food 
and drink, for faith and health, for 
all the faculties of mind, and soul, 
for the precious gift of just living! 


If we're really wise, we'll learn 
to take that pause! For without 
gratitude, without appreciation, 
life becomes a sallow, selfish, hol- 
low thing. Without appreciation 
our days will form only a pattern 
of ingratitude, anf we will one 
day discover—after a lifetime de- 
voted to the futile pursuit of our 
own petty concerns—a lifetime in 
which we never made opportunity 
to bow our head even for a mo- 
ment in humble thanks to the God 
above — we will discover, to our 
shame and consternation, that 
there will be no room for the tap- 
estry of our ingratitude in the 
Golden Halls of Heaven! 


The Tragic Spell! 


W. B. Yeats was an uncertain and erratic speller. As he 
grew older his spelling deteriorated. Mrs. Yeats says that it 
was always at its worst when he was overtired, ill or worried. 

It was not difficult words over which he came to grief; so 
simple a word as “indeed” was sometimes written by him as 
“endeed,” and he was capable of calling his daughter “Ann” and 


“Anne” in the same letter. 


The punctuation of his letters is often chaotic: 


“T do not 


understand stops. I write my work so completely for the ear 
that I feel helpless when I have to measure pauses by stops 


and commas,” he said. 


On at least one occasion he invoked Ezra Pound’s help in 
the punctuation of a book of his; and his works owe much to the 
care given them, in this respect, by his publishers. 

—Allan Wade in The Letters of W. B. Yeats. 
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M. D. Amator 


Tips for parents 


on televiewing 


HELPFUL 


EXCESSIVE worry and anxiety 

trouble some parents regarding 
their children’s televiewing habits. 
There are those who feel it is a 
detriment to the child’s reading; 
others there are who assert that 
worth-while activities of the chil- 
dren are unduly curtailed by too 
many hours spent before the TV 
set. Still others are among those 
who fear detriment to the child’s 
eyes. 

In regard to the last mentioned 
point, we might quote Doctor 
Franklin N. Foote of the National 
Society for the Prevention of 


“television cannot cause eye in- 
jury.” Most other experts share 
this view. However, this does not 
mean that the children should not 
teleview under the most favorable 
conditions. 


A few pointers here are: place 
the set against a light colored wall, 
and where it will have the least re- 
flection. Keep it away from traffic 
going in and out of the room. Pro- 
vide some general illumination at 
night and have the room partially 
darkened in daytime. Shaded 
lamps six to eight feet on each side 
of the receiver will be about right. 
Don’t sit too close to the screen. 
For the average person closer than 
five or six feet is too close. View 
the picture from a position as near- 
ly level with it as possible. When 
viewing, shift the gaze occasional- 
ly, instead of staring steadily at 
the screen. Adjust the tone setting 
before turning up the picture. 


Televiewing need not reduce the 
child’s interest in reading. In fact 
it can increase it. When the Par- 
ent Teacher Association of Connec- 
ticut made a survey of nearly five 
thousand families sometime ago, in 
which 70 per cent owned TV sets, 
three out. of five parents stated 
that televiewing encouraged rather 
than discouraged reading among 
the children. An authority on chil- 
drens’ reading, Mrs. Frances L. 
Spain, of the New York Public Li- 
brary likewise stated that children 
have nothing to lose but much to 

ain. However she commented 
that parents themselves should use 
television wisely. 
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Indeed the use of television can 
be a springboard to books as well 
as to further interests in various 
worthwhile hobbies for the chil- 
dren. 


Positive Use 


Parents might help the children 
to develop good viewing habits. 
They might teach the child how to 
select good programs. They can 
gently lead them to recognize pro- 
grams of cultural value, according 
to the age level of the child. Pro- 
perly supervised both as to length 
of time per day in televiewing and 
type of programs viewed, televi- 
sion can enrich the lives of chil- 
dren. 


On the other hand, without 
careful supervision, it can do great 
harm to the child. Stories which 
excite the child emotionally cer- 
tainly are not proper bedtime fare. 
Sometime ago one wise mother 
told the writer that she had paid 
no attention to this point, until she 
noticed her three-year-old daugh- 
ter extremely restless and nervous 
in her slep, often screaming. She 
realized this was the effect of what 
she was seeing on the screen on 
those particular evenings. Wisely, 
the program was changed or the 
child not present in the room. 


Parents have only themselves to 
blame when children spend exces- 
sive time at the TV set. i 
there is no reason why a_ child 
should spend thirty to thirty-five 


hours per week televiewing. He 
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should likewise have other activi- 
ties, including outdoor ones. The 
child who uses the set too many 
hours per week, or who insists 
upon the wrong kind of program 
has not been carefully guided by 
his parents. Simply forbidding 
Junior this or that type of program 
will not do much good. It will 
only arouse his curiosity the fur- 
ther, perhaps even cause him to 
view it “on the sly.” But until the 
child can be so instructed that he 
will learn to discriminate things 
which are of value as_ well as 
things which are not only useless 
but even harmful to him physically 
as well as morally and spiritually, 
he will pay little heed to what is 
being said. 


Parents’ Ally 


Properly supervised, television 
can contribute much to the educa- 
tion, the recreation and the cultur- 
al development of the child. It 
can prove the parents’ ally instead 
of their enemy. 


Today there are many fine Cath- 
olic programs offered. Often it 
happens that people do not get 
these simply because they do not 
know of their availability. Then, 
too, the more numerous their re- 
quests from a certain locality for 
a certain program, the sooner will 
that program be taken on in that 
particular station. Older children 
might be given the job of investi- 
gating what programs are avail- 
able in local areas. They will have 
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the feeling of doing something that 
is a real achievement when they 
themselves can locate some fine 
Catholic programs and be instru- 
mental in getting their own famil- 
ies as well as other families to 
view them. In this way parents 


have been married men: 


can exert an indirect guidance, 
stimulate the child to worthwhile 
eos and at the same time let 

im feel the satisfaction of achieve- 
ment. They can make television 
their ally in child rearing rather 
than their enemy. 


Married Boxers are Best! 


How often have you heard that once a boxer marries his © 
; fighting days are as good as over? If you study the following 
table you will see that most world heavyweight champions 


Yrs. Held 

Year Champion Married Title 
1882 John L. Sullivan Yes 10 
1892 Jas. J. Corbett Yes 5 

| 1897 Bob Fitzsimmons Yes 2 

1" 1899 Jas. J. Jeffries Yes 7 
1906 Tommy Burns Yes 2 
1908 Jack Johnson Yes 7 
1915 Jess Willard Yes 4 
1919 Jack Dempsey Yes 7 
1926 ' Gene Tunney (retired 1928) No 2 
1930 Max Schmeling Yes 2 
1932 Jack Sharkey Yes 1 
1933 Primo Carnera No 1 
1934 Max Baer Yes 1 
1935 Jas. J. Braddock Yes 2 
1937 Joe Louis Yes 12 
1949 Ezzard Charles No 2 
1951 Jersey Joe Walcott Yes 


Rocky Marciano, the present champion, is a married man. 
The married boxer has held the title an average a little over 
five years. The single boxer has held the title approximately 
two-and-a-half years.—R. Rice in The Boxing Annual. 
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Rev. John A. O’Brien* 


A Bride’s Meditation 


Love: Deeper with years 


KNEELING by the side of her 
young husband Bob, Mary Ann 
Cronin is the picture of a typical 
bride. She and Bob have just 
pronounced their marriage vows, 
and Father Mitchell is about to 
celebrate the Nuptial Mass. 


Desperately she wants to have 
God’s blessing on her and Bob and 
on the new home they will be 
starting. She senses that the mem- 
ories through all the future years 
will cling around her wedding day 
as the tendrils of ivy cling around 
the stalwart oak. 


Can she color those memories 
and give them a fragrance that will 
never be made by framing now 
the resolutions which will keep 
her and her loved ones always 
close to the heart of Christ? She 
will try. 

Still echoing in Mary’s ear are 
the beautiful words of the Instruc- 
tion before Marriage, _half-prose 
and half-poetry, read so slowly and 
impressively by Father Mitchell. 
“You are about to enter into a 


*Reprinted with permission from “The 
Crosier Missionary,” Onamina, Minn, — 
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union most sacred because estab- 
lished by God Himself.” Yes, this 
was God’s plan, unveiled at the 
dawn of creation when He looked 
pitingly upon Adam’s loneliness 
and said. “It is not good for man 
to be alone.” 


When Adam gazed for the first 
time upon the face of Eve, he felt 
the loneliness vanish while a new 
joy and rapture filled his heart. 


Ah! Here then is the divine 
plan, Mary reflects, which calls 
upon bride and groom to forego 
their individual lives in the inter- 
est of that deeper and wider life 
which they are to have in common. 
“Henceforth,” she hears Father 
Mitchell say, “you will belong en- 
tirely to each other; you will be 
one in affections.” 

“God grant,” prays Mary, “that 
I shall measure up to that ideal, 
that our nuion will be the deepest 
of all—a union of hearts, minds and 
souls—and not merely of the flesh. 
May God be the center of that 


‘union and the bond binding us 


both in an ever deepening union. 
May He be the magnet drawing us 
ever more closely together and 
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making our lives more intimately 
intertwined. 

Then comes the reminder that 
this will entail sacrifice which is 
usually irksome. Ah, yes! Only 
love can make it easy, and perfect 
love can make it a joy. Didn't 
God set the example by giving us 
His only begotten Son? And didn’t 
the Son love us so much that He 
gave Himself for our salvation? 


A home in which love has died, 
reflects Mary, becomes a prison. 
Please God, I'll never let it die. 
Yes, that’s the prayer of the 
Church, too, as Father’s words 
echo again, “May, then, this love 
with which you join your hands 
and hearts today, never fail, but 
grow deeper and stronger as the 
years go on.” 

“Tll_ place myself in God's 
hands,” whispers Mary, “and I 
know that He will never let me 
down. This great sacrament, which 
I've just received, will channel ac- 
tual graces to Bob and me, enab- 
ling us to do what fallen human 
nature alone could never do. 

“How can I ever thank God suf- 
ficiently that I'm not in the office 
of a mere civil magistrate, making 
simply a legal contract voidable at 
the option of the contracting par- 
ties? How can I ever thank Him 
for the precious gift of the true 
faith, the priceless blessing of a 
Catholic marriage and a home 
wherein we can help one another 


grow daily in the love of God?” 
The acolyte rings the bell, re- 
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minding the worshippers that the 
climactic moment, the Consecra- 
tion, is near at hand. As the cele- 
brant holds aloft our Eucharistic 
Lord, Mary gazes in rapt adora- 
tion as she whispers, “My Lord 
and my God! Make me one with 
You ... yes and with Bob... in 
everlasting love!” 


Now she is kneeling with Bob 
on the altar step while the cele- 
brant invokes God’s choicest bless- 
ing upon them. “O God,” she hears 
him say, “look graciously upon 
this handmaid of thine . . . Upon 
her let the yoke be one of love 
and peace. Let her marriage, un- 
der Christ, be chaste and true; and 
let holy matrons ever be her pat- 
tern . . . May she be fruitf in 
offspring . . . 

“Into our blended flesh and 
blood, O Lord,” she says, “breathe 
the breath of Thy divine life and 
infuse an immortal soul. Make 
us worthy to share with Thee the 
glorious prerogative of co-creation, 
bringing into existence the most 
precious thing in the universe—a 
child fashioned in Thy image and 
destined for eternal life with Thee 
in Heaven.” 


The acolyte rings the bell. Now 
the celebrant is bringing to Mary 
and Bob their Eucharistic, Lord in 
Holy Communion. “O Jesus!” she 
prays, “Remain always with me. 
Be Thou my nourishment and the 
source of all my strength. Help me 
to be a good wife and a good 
mother! O Mary! Be thou my mod- 
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el and teach me to walk in thy 
footsteps.” 

The Mass is over and Father 
Mitchell is reading the beautiful 
Instruction after Marriage. “De- 
liver them from all evil temper,” 
he is saying, “from every heed- 
less action.” 


Ah, yes. “That reminds me,” re- 


flects Mary, “of our second mar- 
riage vow: never to speak a harsh, 
angry, bitter word to one another. 
Those are the termites that kill 
love, not at once, but slowly, step 
by step. Differences will arise but 
we'll talk them over and solve 
them with patience, intelligence 
and prayer.” 


Almighty God, we pray thee, let thy gracious favor accom- 
pany that which has been established by thy own providence. 
Keep these two, whose lawful union is thy work, in lasting 
peace through our Lord Jesus Christ... . 

—Postcommunion of the Wedding Mass 


INT 
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“You’re gonna love this color .. . 


come have a look, Liz” 
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Voices From 


Mary Lewis Coakley 


**\\ /HAT on earth can I say to 

Helen? I wrote a condol- 
ence letter when it happened, but 
this will be our first visit since 
the baby died. I can’t just ignore 
the whole thing — or can I?” 


I was talking to Bill, my hus- 
band, as we sped along the high- 
way, each mile bringing us nearer 
to the city where Helen and Steve 
now lived. 


We had seen a great deal of 
them in the old days before they 
moved to the other end of the 
state, and surely they were still 
among our best friends although 
we rarely saw them any more and 
almost never wrote. It had been 
one of those comfortable friend- 
ships, which on the occasions that 
we did manage to get together 
again, could be picked up grace- 
fully where we left off. Only this 
time was different, as Bill’s reply 
confirmed: “It’s a pretty ticklish 
business. That kid meant so much 
to them.” 
cantation evoking the past, mem- 
ories vivid as flash-back films, un- 
rolled in my’ mind." I saw Helen 
as she was on that very special 
36 


Words of Condolence Don’t Come Easy 


on High 


day when I met her coming from 
the grocery. She was carrying two 
bulging paper bags, so big and 
cumbersome that her small elfin 
face peeped only intermittently 
from behind them. In fact, I had 
recognized her first by her saucy 

As though his words were in- 
hat with its stiff green feather, 
and on the strength of it, I called: 
“Want a lift?” 

“Thanks. I always go a little 

batty in a super-market. Today I 
came for a dozen eggs, and look.” 
She eased the big bags onto the 
floor of my car, and with a laugh 
animated way: “I should have 
driven over. I was trying to follow 
doctor’s advice, thought I doubt if 
this is the kind of ‘short, daily 
walk’ Dr. Allen had in mind. Oh, 
but you don’t know. . .” Then 
catching her breath, she confided: 
“I'm going to have a baby.” 
' “Helen!” That was all I said. 
There were no words — not for 
this thing that she had wanted so 
much. 

“It seems too good to be true,” 
she babbled on. “Look how long 
it’s been since my last baby. And 
now I may even have a girl!” 
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“After three boys, the law of 
averages is surely in your favor, 
but we'll pray like mad too.” 


The New Bond 


Then that film sequence broke 
off, and there was a switch to 
another. It was early afternoon, a 
Sunday. Though Helen was in evi- 
dence, propped up in pillows on 
the sofa and beaming on a group 
of relatives and friends who 
crowded the living room, it was 
Steve who somehow dominated 
the scene. Standing apart, his el- 
bow resting on the mantel, he 
was watching the to-do with his 
characteristic quiet, and looking 
for all the world like a personifi- 
cation of The Happy Man. When 
somebody began to josh him about 
not only handing out cigars, but 
“throwing a party” when his 
“wonderchild” was baptized, his 
broad grin just grew broader. He 
seemed to full of joy for words. 
However, I was standing close 
enough to hear him make, a few 
minutes later, a remark intended 
for his wife alone. He said simply: 
“I always wanted a daughter.” 
The look that went with the 
avowal was more eloquent than 
the words; it bespoke a new bond, 
now forged between them. 


After that happy scene faded, 
another, occurring a couple of 
years later, was presented in the 
same room. Here was a crowd too, 
but a crowd of children, and the 
central figures were Steve and 
Helen’s three sons, who danced at- 
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tendance on their small sister, 
clearly the honored guest at a 
birthday party. While other little 
merrymakers about them attended 
solely to their plates of ice cream, 
this trio were simultaneously urg- 
ing the baby to “blow hard” as 
they pushed toward her a big 
cake lit with candles; they were 
adjusting the paper hat perched 
on her curls; they were calling 
her attention to the litter of fancy 
wrappings, ribbons, and _ boxes 
bursting with toys, piled at her 
feet. Naturally, she looked only 
confused and bewildered, as well 
a two-year-old might, with all the 
fuss and muss. 


‘Our Family’ 


Nonetheless, I could not fail to 
remark (as I, with a few other 
close friends, helped in the serv- 
ing) how heartwarming it was to 
see this devotion of the brothers 
for their baby sister. In fact, I 
had remarked how this Angel 
Face, as they sometimes called 
her, seemed to draw the whole 
family, Steve, Helen and the boys, 
together into a unity of love and 
solidarity — a unity of which 
Helen was patently proud when 
she spoke that day of “our fam- 
ily.” 

But then memory’s screen went 
blank, and I was returned with 
a bump to the present. Bill was 
talking: “It seems to me that it’s 
been a right long while since the 
kid died, and I don’t see why you 
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“I just want to say something 
consoling to Helen. She was so 
happy with the baby herself, and 
she simply purred with content- 
ment at Steve’s and the boys’ joy 
in Angel Face. . . Oh, if I could 
only put in a word of comfort.” 


“Depend on the inspiration of 
the moment,” Bill advised, and in 
the next breath casually changed 
the subject. Following his lead, 
my mind wandered to other things, 
and even when we drove up to 
our friends’ home, a few hours 
later, it didn’t immediately rush 
back to the thought of the little 
girl’s death. 

Why it didn’t I don’t know, ex- 
cept that when we saw Helen 
running down the driveway to 
meet us, the late afternoon sun 
shining on her and on the red 
dress she was wearing, her natur- 
ally glowing self seemingly more 
vibrant than ever, ruled out as ir- 
relevant thoughts of sorrow and 
death. 


Then “pronto” we were indoors, 
and Helen, her eyes sparkling a 
gay welcome, was proposing a 
toast: “To us again!” 

“How do you do it? Helen, you 
look younger and peppier each 
year!” Bill had said during that 
first part of our chatter, which in- 
cidentally, was blurred noisy med- 
ley of much joking, geniality and 
laughter. Only later came the part 
which was so sharp and clear. It 


began when Helen told us: “To- 
day is an anniversary.” 


Bill and I 


“An anniversary!” 
chorused. 


“You didn’t know that you came 
on an anniversary.” Helen blandly 
stated a fact rather than asked a 
question. 


“Well, isn’t that something!” 
Bill exclaimed. “As soon as Steve 
gets in from work, we'll have to 
drink to you two. How long have 
you been married now? I forget.” 


“Oh, not that kind of anniver- 
sary,” Helen answered quickly. 
“It’s one year today since the baby 
died.” 

Touch Of Understanding 


Silence, thick and suffocating, 
closed in on Bill and me; we were 
unable to reply. Moreover, I could 
feel my very facial expression 
solidifying into smirking embar- 
rassment, and couldn’t for the life 
of me, change it. 


Helen reached out and touched 
my arm to break the spell. “It’s 
all right.” 

“Of course,” I 

“I mean that now, by this time, 
I'm beginning to have some... 
some balance,” Helen explained. 
“Oh, I miss her terribly and always 
will, but I’m beginning to see that 
although having Angel Face was 
a wonderful, wonderful blessing, 
that having her go ahead of us 
to heaven is . . . yes, I know it 
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murmured, 


| 


is . . . a blessing too, in another 


way.” 


“Well, no matter how many 
years she might have lived, and no 
matter how lucky she might have 
been, she couldn’t have here, what 


she has up there. She’s just been 


handed her prize without hav- 
ing to work as long for it as we 
must — that’s all.” Bill argued like 
a lawyer bent on convincing the 
jury, but then he added in a dif- 
ferent tone: “You're terrific Helen 
to be able to think so straight, af- 
ter the loss and all.” 


“Maybe I wasn’t thinking that 
straight,” Helen answered. “Any- 
way I was looking at it from an- 
other angle. I was looking at the 
blessing to me, and to Steve and 
the boys.” She reached for a cigar- 
ette and I noticed that her slender 
hands shook as she lit it. Also, 
when she spoke again, her voice 
shook too. “I’m going to tell you 
something before Steve gets in — 
something kind of private. You 
know, Steve and I thought that we 
were pretty good Catholics. We 
made Mass regularly on Sundays, 
we sent the kids to Catholic 
schools, we even joined parish so- 
cieties and sent proper checks at 
the proper time, but all the same 
we clung mighty hard to the 
earthy because actually we didn’t 
glimpse much else. And now .. . 
it’s like having bright lights go on 
suddenly in a room where only a 
dim night light has been burning. 
Things are much clearer. Oh, I 
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guess you don’t know what I’m 
talking about. It’s hard to ex- 
plain.” 


Helen took a long drag on her 
cigarette, then turned to me: “Re- 
member Mary, how much I want- 
ed a mink stole a few years ago — 
how important it was to me? Well, 
all at once I see that I don’t have 
to bother about mink stoles, or... . 
or anything like that. Whatever 
it is — or even when I have a 
problem to solve, all I have to do 
is ask myself: “What’s this to do 
with getting to heaven?’ It’s not 
only that I want to join Angel 
Face some day. That’s part of it 
maybe. But much more, I can 
see now that the point of living 
is to get where I’m meant to go, 
and things are important just as 
far as they help along the way 
home to God. Oh, all this isn’t 
new of course — but I see it like 
new.” 


At this juncture I think I must 
have gasped, but Helen went on: 
“And another thing — having our 
own special kith-and-kin patron up 
in heaven gives me a warm feel- 
ing when I miss her most. I know 
that no matter what can happen 
to us, she will help. I guess I al- 
most feel that ‘My Saint’ is closer 
to us than if she were right here 
where I could touch her.” 


This time I’m sure I gasped. 
Why I had worried about saying 
something consoling to a person 
like that! Voices from on high had 
spoken to her first 
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GOSSIP 


Cecilia Jans 


M* students at school play a 

game called “Gossip.” They 
line up, and the first person whis- 
pers a sentence into the ear of the 
one next to him, who, in turn, re- 
peats it and so on down the line. 
The person on the end says aloud 
what he heard, following all the 
repetitions. One day the youngster 
who started the game gave the 
famous saying from Tale of Two 
Cities, “Restored to Life.” It came 
out, “Rasmalif.” Another time the 
sentence, “All is well,” came out, 
“Perhaps they fell.” 


You and I know adults who play 
this same game of gossip. With 
them, a perfectly sane statement 
may come out either utterly unin- 
telligible or with the meaning so 
entirely changed as to be unrecog- 
nizable. 

Gossiping is a dreadful habit, 
and the insidiousness of it isn’t 
always perceived by the guilty 
60 


ene. We sometimes think other 

le gossip while we just chat 
Farmleasly about our friends. 
There’s a fine distinction between 
talking about people and talking 
about people that we’d do well to 
recognize. 

Gossip can take different forms. 
Webster defines it as tattling of 
personal tales, giving idle talk or 
groundless rumor. Gossip has de- 
stroyed friendships, sunk ships, 
broken up marriages and led to 
untold personal tragedies, but still 
it goes on. 


A very wise man has said, 
“Great minds discuss ideas, medi- 
ocre minds discuss things, and 


small minds discuss people.” 


Cheap Conversation 


Gossip is the cheapest kind of 
conversation, and men as well as 
women are guilty of it. One self- 
styled authority says there’s no dif- 
ference in the ability of the sexes 
to gossip except that women are 
more enclined to embroider what 
they've heard, while men just tell 
it straight. Age is no barrier eith- 
er. I have the desperate feeling, 
in dealing with school children, 
that I can pick out the very ones 


It started ‘Restored to Life’ 


It came out ‘Rasmalif 
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who, when they grow up, will lean 
over the bridge table in that confi- 
dential manner and impart that de- 
licious tidbit. 

The practical joker husband of 
a friend of mine had a tape re- 
corder all rigged up to record a 
bridge session one day, when his 
wife discovered it just in the nick 
of time. I think he had a good 
idea. Perhaps the fear of an un- 
detected microphone could do 
more than anything else to cure 
this pernicious habit. Hearing a 
replay of one’s own voice, clearly 
and unmistakably, revealing that 
vicious hearsay that an honorable 
person wouldn't repeat, even if she 
saw it happen, should strike dis- 
may into even the most confirmed 
gossip. 

But, of course, we can’t force 
kindness or legislate charity, and 
that’s the real solution; isn’t it? 
If you want to throw a_ bomb- 
shell into a jolly character assassin- 
ation someday, just say, as does 
one of my friends on such an oc- 
casion, “You know, I like her.” 

We live in a small town. Whe- 
ther small towns are any worse 
than larger ones, when it comes to 
gossiping, is open to question. In 
an effort to teach my own chil- 
dren the sassy 4 of rumor and 
the maliciousness of gossip, I keep 


a ip book from Jan to De- 
each year. bit of 
gossip and rumor is jotted down. 
If it is confirmed, that is noted. If 
not, that, also, is written down. At 
the end of the year we balance the 
books. 


It’s frightening to think of the 
harm that’s done by the percent of 
idle talk that just isn’t so. How 
quickly the people who started it 
get out from under and“are blithely 
off on the trail of something new! 


A Little Consideration 


It takes only a breath of air 
coming over one’s ; and out 
one’s mouth to start evil tidings 
on their way and beyond recall. 
Perhaps we could find the nobility 
of character to stay that breath if 
we would take the time to consider 
that a more generous construction 
might be put on a situation if we 
knew all the facts. 


If we could look with kindness 
into the hearts of others and know 
the burdens they carry; if we could 
be aware of their hopes, their fears 
and their disappointments, we 
would not be so hasty to repeat 
that undless rumor, that idle 
speculation or that malicious story. 
“Faith, Hope and Charity, these 
three, but the greatest of these is 
Charity.” 


“It seems to me, Mary,” said the Belfast matron, “that it is _ 
the worst mistresses that get the best cooks.” 
“Ah, go on with yer blarney, ma’am!” said the cook. 
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‘¢] ISSEN to how fast I can say 

the Confiteor.” This request 
came from Bob, my fourth grader, 
one morning at the breakfast table. 
We all listened attentively, but the 
combination of very fast Latin and 
scrambled “eggs was a little unin- 
telligible. Even so, I felt a sort of 
quiet pride in his accomplishment 
—it was all part of learning to be 
an aliar boy, and I was as thrilled 
as he was. This quiet pride was 
sustained during the “practice” 
period and gained in intensity 
when I saw him in various cere- 
monies in which he took part be- 
fore he actually was permitted to 
serve Mass. 


It was a blessing that up to this 
point my pride had been quiet, 
because it suffered a severe relapse 
when he was given his first assign- 
ment: to serve 6:30 Mass for a 
week. It appeared to me that he 
had used up all of his speed ‘in re- 
citing the Confiteor, and all of his 
piety in practicing the rituals. Cer- 
tainly he had none of either virtue 
left—when it came to getting out 
of bed! It was cold and dark at 
that hour of the morning and he 
had no enthusiasm when he was 
routed out. 


There were a couple mornings 
when I would have willingly serv- 
ed Mass rather than go through 


Proud Mother of an Altar Boy | 


DOROTHY C. BAUER 


that early morning scene. I wasn’t 
as competent in saying the prayers 
and some of my responses would 
have been mumbled, but it would 
have been a great deal simpler to 
get myself there than to get a 
sleepy ten-year-old there on time. 

One fateful morning I overslept 
and awakened with a start at seven 
o’clock. I rushed into Bob’s room 
to discover that he had already 
gone. The room bore all the signs 
of a boy who had been in a hurry, 
but he had taken the time to stick 
a note on his pillow: “Mom, I’ve 
walked.” 

Then I had a nice warm feeling 
that is fairly peculiar to mothers— 
and all my quiet pride returned. 
He hadn’t needed me to get him 
up those other mornings. He was 
just willing to let me make the 
effort as long as I wanted to, but 
he was most interested in the priv- 
ilege of being an altar boy. It was 
then that I realized that my privi- 
lege was doubly sweet, because I 
was the mother of a son who could 
perform services at His altar. 

It was hard to keep from smiling 
as I re-read the terse words of his 
note and as I went down-stairs to 
start breakfast I couldn’t help 
thinking that it is a grand thing 
just to be the mother of a boy— 
but an even grander thing to be 
the mother of an altar boy! 
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Sign of Prosperity 


Family Budget on Way Out 


Sylvia Porter* 


D° you keep a written budget 
in your family? 


If so, you are one of a rapidly 
dwindling number of Americans; 
you are actually becoming the ex- 
ception among us. 


Fewer families than ever before 
in our country are now keeping 
written budgets. 


More and more men and women 
are managing their personal fi- 
nances on the basis of a general 
“feeling” of how the family’s in- 
come should be split up, spent or 
saved. 


The traditional family budget— 
with its X number of dollars ear- 
marked for food, X number for 
household maintenance, X num- 
ber for clothes, etc., etc. — is on 
its way out. 


And that in itself, I submit, tel 
volumes about us, the state of 
our financial health and our way 
of life in mid-20th century. 


It was the New York marketing 
research firm of James M. Vicary 
that started me on this story a 
few weeks ago when it made a 
survey of family spending habits 


*From the author’s syndicated newspaper column. 
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and discovered the trend away 
from orthodox budgeting. 


Intrigued by this, I made a sur- 
vey of my own among people in 
the $4,000-$6,000 income bracket, 
because these would be families 
you might expect would be most 
budget-conscious today. 


The results of my poll underline 
the accuracy of Vicary’s conclu- 
sions. For out of 105 families I 
checked, only 24 said they kept 
precise written budgets; more than 
half said they had never even 
bothered to try one or had just 
put down a few figures and let 
it go at that. 


The decreasing role of the bud- 
get is not the significant point of 
this report, however. The key 
points lie in “why?” 

Obviously, a first reason is that 
the vast majority of Americans are 
more prosperous today than ever 
before — and thus they find rigid 
control over spending less impera- 
tive. A family living at or near 
subsistence level must watch everv 
penny; it was in the depression 
’30s that budget-keeping hit its 
peak. 
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As incomes have soared to all- 
time highs, though, the budgeting 
drive has declined. It’s normal and 
understandable. 


But much more. provocative, I 
believe, is my finding that more 
and more people are “budgeting” 
their spending via their BOR- 
ROWING — and that is really 
something new under the econo- 
mic sun. 

What is happening throughout 
our nation is that millions are go- 
ing into and staying constantly in 
debt to the local finance company 
or local bank or store. 


They simply never do get off 
the installment plan! The little 
payment books become the domi- 
nant budget discipline. At speci- 
fied dates each month, X dollars 
are due for payment on the car 
or appliances or furniture, etc., and 
X dollars are paid. The family 
spends for day-to-day living what 
is left. 

In short, the lending institution 
is taking over the budgeting chore 


from the family — which is new 
indeed. 


And equally revealing is the fact 
that more and more Americans 
are disciplining their saving via 
their automatic purchases of U.S. 
saving bonds or automatic deposits 
into such special savings accounts 
as Christmas clubs. 


All over the country, millions 
are buying U.S. savings bonds via 
regular deductions from their pay- 
checks. We never “see” this por- 
tion of our pay; it is saved for us. 
Millions of others are members of 
special savings “clubs.” We don’t 
consider this money as available 
for week-to-week spending; we de- 
posit it automatically. 

In short, the corporation’s pay- 
master and the local bank are tak- 
ing over the saving chore from 
the family — and that too is new. 

There are a lot of things about 
our financial way of life in 1955 
that set us apart from past gener- 
ations. This tale of the “disappear- 
ing budget” highlights some of 
the most significant of them. 


Oak or Squash 


A rich man, enrolling his son at a university, frowned at 
the long list of studies. “Why all these,” he protested; “Can’t 
you cut it down? He wants to get through quickly.” ... “He 
can take a shorter course,” answered the dean; “but it depends 
on what he wants to make of himself. When God makes an 
oak, He takes 20 years; but He takes only 2 months for a 
squash.”—Stigmatine. 
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Good reading anytime! 


THE BIBLE 


(J The Church; Interpreter of the Bible 
[] The Story of the Bible 


FOR CHILDREN 


C0 Learn of Me 
OA Grown-up Altar Boy 


COURTSHIP & MARRIAGE 


CT Love for Keeps 

Boy Meets Girl 

OU Falling in Love 

(0 Catholic Marriage; How Achieve it? 
UJ Until Death Do Us Part 

CJ Youth and Chastity 

C0 How to Get Married 

OU Shall | Marry a Non-Catholic 

(0 So You Think You’re in Love 

DI Marriage; Catholic or Mixed? 
to Purity 

CL Youth’s Struggle for Decency 

Is the Church Woman’s Enemy? 
DL How Love Helps You 


HOME AND FAMILY 


(0 Catholic Women in the Home 
(C Thoughts of a Catholic Mother 
(J The Christian Mother 

(J Prayers for the Family 


Check your preference of 
these popular ten-cent booklets 


Buy any 3 for-25c 


ANY 16 FOR $1.00 


DEVOTIONAL AIDS 


(CO Are You Missing Something? 

(] Little Prayers with Plenary 
Indulgences 

Forgiven 

0 Spiritual Guide for the Holy Rosary 

(] The Home Prayer Book 

CJ Short Prayers for Busy People 


THE MASS 


(CJ How to Hear Mass 

(J The Wedding Service in English 
(0 The Funeral Service in English 

(0 The Requiem Mass In English 

(CJ You Ought to Go To Mass 

“This is My Body’’ 

(J Too Good To Miss 

[] Why Pray for the Dead? 

L] Would you Like to Say Mass, Too? 


MISCELLANEOUS 


(0 The Truth About 
Persecution in Spain 
(1 Converts: How to Win Them 
_] Come Back Home 
(J Truth about the ‘Trek From Rome’ 
(J Don’t Kid Yourself about Drink 
CJ Facts vs Fiction about Spain 
(J That Backward Collar 
(J Drinking is Dangerous 
1 When Skid Row Stops Skidding 
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Three great books of 


CONVERSION 
STORIES 


Intimate, personal stories of people 
from various walks of life 


THE OPEN DOOR 


HOW CONVERTS ARE MADE, Father O’Brien’s report on Catholic 
Digest’s national survey, plus stirring stories showing how men and 
women have won hundreds of churchless persons to the Church. 

What leads converts to the Church? Here are more than 80 
short human interest stories telling of incidents which led to con- 
versions. ‘They include: A Bridge Game, A Sudden shower, A 
Librarian’s Looks, Three Kind Words, An Earthquake, Death Row, 
A Pick-up and dozens more. Single Copy $1.00. postpaid. Five or 
more 80c each, $65.00 per 100 postpaid. 


THE WAY TO EMMAUS 


This new 368-page volume, edited by Father O’Brien, is unique . 


among | all volumes of convert stories. It embodies the stories of 
those” who have studied the longest and thought the deepest to 
determine with certainty the true Church. 

The stories of these modern people are told with reverence, 
humility, and charity toward members of all faiths, and a sincere 
desire to help others. They are neither propaganda nor chapters 
of a sales talk. These men and women tell their stories with the 
sole thought that their disclosures may point out to other groping 
souls the paths that lead to Christ and His Church. Paper-bound— 
$2.50 postpaid, Five or more, $2.00 each postpaid, 25 or more, $1.35 
each, plus postage. 


PATHS TO CHRIST 


These 3 best sellers are yours for only $4.00! 


Society in all its ranks is well represented in this 225-page volume 
of growing popularity. 

Forty intimate and revealing stories, brought together under 
one cover by Father O’Brien, with his own words of- introduction 
about each ‘guest writer.’ Paper- -bound — $1.50 postpaid, Five or 
more, $1.25 each postpaid. 100 copies, 70c each, plus postage. 


(Regular retail value $5.00 — save one dollar!) 
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